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AS THE 


T has fallen to Mr. Churchill to address the House of Commons 
on the military situation in fair weather and in foul. All things 
considered the going has never been better than it was on Wednes- 
day. On every battle-front throughout the world the armies of 
Germany and Japan are, as the Premier said, recoiling. As he spoke 
the Americans in the Pacific were carrying on their systematic 
advance from Saipan to Guam and from Guam to Tinian, growing 
steadily nearer to the vantage-point from which effective bombing- 
attacks on the main islands of Japan will become a possibility ; the 
Russian armies were beginning to do execution on Lindemann’s 
corralled front in the Baltic States and Russian tank-crews were fight- 
ing within sight of East Prussia at one point in the vast front and of 
Warsaw at another; Alexander’s armies in Italy were locked in the 
last desperate struggle for Florence and the key to Kesselring’s 
Gothic Line; while in Northern France the British, forcing the 
enemy at last to open warfare, were driving south on Vire, and the 
Americans, Granville and Avranches and Percy and Tessy captured, 
had carried the advance clean out of Normandy into Brittany, and 
might well, as the Premier said, be by that time half-way to the 
great traffic-centre of Rennes. In the light of that Mr. Churchill 
observed, as preface, that he had on the whole a good report to 
make. On the whole he had. 

What gave the report its virtue, and constituted its warrant for 
confident assurance, was the evidence it provided of long and patient 
planning bearing its appointed fruit and of closely and loyally articu- 
lated effort on the part of the three Great Powers fighting Germany 
on the Continent of Europe and all the lesser nations associated with 
them. The Normandy landing, the Prime Minister mentioned, was 
planned before the Quebec Conference of 1943, and there approved 
in everything but detail. The pledge was given to Marshal Stalin 
at Teheran in December, 1943, that at the end of May or the begin- 
ning of June in this year the great enterprise in the west would be 
launched, Marshal Stalin undertaking that simultaneously the whole 
giant strength of Russia should be hurled on Germany in the east. 
Both undertakings were punctually honoured, though the weather 
on June 6th was such that no prudent commander with no one but 
himself to consider would have sent his troops to the attack across 
such storm-swept seas. But the rendezvous was kept, the plans 
matured for months and years in every detail worked in every detail 
as designed, and before the renewal of the Russian offensive in the 
the month General Montgomery had established his 
beach-heads impregnably and was beginning to provide himself with 
what his enemy weuld call the necessary Lebensraum for a mass 
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attack. And all the time General Alexander’s troops were liberating 
Italy mile by mile. All these facts were known, but it was abundantly 
worth while for the Prime Minister to recall them and relate them 
to one another, for by nothing is the confidence in victory more 
amply justified than in the demonstration of Russian and Anglo- 
American armies at different ends of Europe coordinating their effort 
and contributing to one another’s successes. 

As the closing chapter opens it is well that certain warnings 
should be soberly noted. Germany has no hope of winning 
the war, or even of long protracting it, by normal operations in the 
field. In every department and in every theatre she is outnumbered 
and outclassed. In regard to tanks, as to which some intelligible 
anxiety prevailed, General Montgomery is decisively reassuring. The 
Allied Shermans and Cromwells and Churchills, he is satisfied, 
have nothing to fear from the enemy’s Tigers and Panthers. It 
is to be hoped that optimism is justified ; the impending operations 
in open country should soon provide the proof. Of urgently needed 
reserves the enemy is believed to be devoid, and Himmler’s paper 
mobilisation will be powerless to provide them ; indeed, the effect 
of Turkey’s declaration on Germany’s satellites may well lead 
to the withdrawal of some of their none-too-impressive divisions. 
At the same time, evidence of oil-shortages are becoming too con- 
vincing to be disregarded. But if Germany has no hope of winning 
the war, she may still be capable of intensifying its horrors. From 
her point of view the flying-bomb has on the whole been a 
success. It has no. effect whatever on the war, and its record 
of less than one person, man or woman or child, killed for every 
machine sent over is contemptible. But it has diverted to the 
destruction of the bombs and the attack on their lairs a great 
deal of effort that might have been offensively employed. The 
flying bomb, moreover, may not mark the limit of Germany’s 
resources. The Prime Minister, who never conceals potential danger, 
was sober and even serious about that. It is not known whether 
the vaunted rocket-gun is capable of anything like the performance 
claimed for it. But it is not known that it is not, and London, as 
the Prime Minister counselled, will do well to be prepared for a 
stern ordeal, from which a!’ should, as a public duty, withdraw 
themselves who have no pu lic service to render in the capital. 
Goebbels’ menaces may be groundless. The war may be developed 
at such a pace that the Germans will lose their rocket-sites before the 
rockets are ready for operation. But in regard both to this and 
to possible U-boat elopments the motto for all should be 
the time-hono:red ad utrumaue paratus. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


URKEY has taken a step which has been long expected and 
T long deferred ; she has severed diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with Germany. The announcement was made by the Prime 
Minister, M. Sarajoglu, in a speech to the Grand National Assembly 
on Wednesday. Turkey’s reluctance to take action sooner can be 
understood not only in the light of her known unwillingness to be 
involved in the war, but also because she has always depended so 
much on economic relations with Germany and the countries she 
occupies or controls. Some little time ago Great Britain felt com- 
pelled to stop the supplies of war and other materials which we had 
been sending—materials which we could more profitably use else- 
where—but now these supplies will be resumed, and a general under- 
taking has been given to give financial and economic assistance. 
Turkey had already stopped her exports of chrome to Germany ; 
now she will stop all other commodities, among them things so 
essential to the enemy as copper, cotton, wool and oil-seeds. Per- 
haps even more important will be the dismissal of Papen and the 
horde of Germans in Istanbul and Ankara, who carried on an active 
campaign of propaganda and espionage. The breach with Ger- 
many, of course, does not mean war unless Germany chooses, and 
it is extremely unlikely that Germany will press the issue to that 
point, for the immediate result would be the opening of the Dar- 
danelles to Allied warships and the use of Turkish aerodromes for 
Allied aeroplanes. None the less Turkey’s action is valuable since it 
draws yet more tightly round Germany the circle of the economic 
blockade, and is a signal to the world that non-belligerents are sure 
of her collapse. 


Finland Seeking Peace 

The approach of Germany’s defeat has evidently become, at last, 
as obvious to Finland as it is to Turkey. Ryti’s resignation of the 
Presidency and the acceptance of the office by Marshal Mannerheim 
is a clear indication that the Germanophile Governmient can no 
longer stand up against the strong opposition in Parliament and 
public opinion outside which are clamouring that the hopeless war 
should be brought to an end. Peace with Russia was impossible so 
long as Ryti remained President. It was he who was responsible 
for the recent negotiations with Ribbentrop, and gave a promise 
that he would not allow any Government appointed by him to sue 
for peace. It is a further ground of complaint to the peace party 
that the pledge which was given to Germany on about June 25th 
was not even revealed to the Finnish Parliamentary Committee of 
Foreign Affairs until July 19th. Parliament has the strongest pos- 
sible grounds for objecting that an undertaking of such gravity 
should have been given without being consulted or informed. Nor 
are Ryti and his Prime Minister, Linkomies, even able to show that 
they received from Germany any quid pro quo for their suicidal 
concessions, since the promised military help fell short by at least 
two-thirds of what had been offered. Fortunately for those who 
still hope to infuse commonsense into Finland’s foreign policy, 
Russia seems disposed to treat her with more indulgence than might 
have been expected. It is reported that she has intimated that her 
territorial claims have not changed—though possibly her reparations 
demands might be higher. 


Russia and the Poles 

There is a touch of the dramatic in the appearance of the Polish 
Premier, M. Mikolajczyk and the Foreign Minister, M. Romer, in 
Moscow at the moment when Russian guns are thundering at the 
approaches to Warsaw. Nothing could be more desirable than that 
the heads of the Polish Government should thus establish contact 
with Marshal Stalin, and their journey has the warm approval of 
both the British and the American Governments. Nor is there 
reason to suppose it anything but agreeable to the Russian authori- 
ties ; the welcome accorded to the visitors by M. Molotov was not 
merely correct but cordial. On the other hand, Marshal Stalin’s 
decision to establish semi-diplomatic relations with the new Polish 
Committee of Liberation synchronised a little too suggestively with 


the arrival of the chiefs of the Government which all the United 
Nations except Russia recognise. There are delicate questions to 
discuss, but the need for agreement is urgent in the interests of the 
United Nations as a whole. The Polish Prime Minister is believed 
to be ready to make considerable concessions as the price of agree- 
ment and the restoration of normal relations between Poland and 
Russia; he can, of course, not be expected to make them unless 
agreement is guaranteed. As the Russian armies advance deeper into 
Poland M. Stalin has increased opportunities of discovering the atti- 
tude of the underground movement, the great majority of whose 
members are believed to be firm supporters of the Government in 
London. If that is so, the addition of some members of the Com- 
mittee of National Administration to a reconstituted Cabinet under 
M. Mikolajczyk should produce an Administration fully competent 
to take over some of the liberated districts forthwith. 


Movement in India 

The development of greatest interest regarding India in the last 
few days is not the very useful and creditable debate in the House of 
Commons last week—eliciting as it did from Mr. Amery both the 
assurance that the Cripps offer still stood, and the declaration that, 
important as industrial reconstruction in India was, “ there could be 
no question of using economic development to sidetrack the political 
issue °—but the announcement that Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah are 
to meet this month to discuss the formula drawn up by Mr. Rajago- 
palachari. Mr. Jinnah was on Saturday given full euthority by the 
All-India Moslem League to negotiate with the Mahatma, with whom 
such authority, so far as Congress is concerned, is taken for granted. 
This is clearly a step forward, though Mr. Jinnah’s comments on Mr. 
Gandhi’s recent statements are not such as to encourage any high 
hopes of agreement emerging from the coming conversations. The 
outstanding advance made by Mr. Gandhi was his recognition of the 
principle of Pakistan. But what Mr. Jinnah cares about is not the 
principle, but the actuality, and in his view “ Mr. Gandhi is offering 
the shadow and husk of a maimed and mutilated Pakistan.” More- 
over, Mr. Rajagopalachari has stated that the formula he gave to Mr. 
Jinnah is incapable of modification—a take-it-or-leave-it form of 
approach hardly likely to conciliate the Moslem spokesman, who 
would thus be debarred from becoming a Moslem negotiator. How- 
ever, the great thing is that the ice has been broken, and that the 
two great parties are in contact for the first time in four years. 
Agreement between Indians themselves on the constitution of the 
self-governing India of the future has always been the essential 
preliminary to agreement between India and Britain. If that 
preliminary condition is about to be fulfilled there will be as 
good reason for satisfaction in London as in Bombay er Calcutta 
or Madras. 


Films and Monopoly 

The Report of the Cinematograph Films Council on “ Tendencies 
to Monopoly in the Cinematograph Film Industry” has now~-been 
submitted to the President of the Board of Trade. Their finding that 
“vertically integrated combines” of producing, distributing and 
exhibiting companies have developed in this country in a manner 
which is opposed to the public interest will be contested by few film 
trade groups outside those implicated. The many recommendations 
which the Report makes to the Government for the curtailing of 
monopolistic development and the protection of the independent 
producer (and of the public) are the product of thorough investiga- 
tion and sound economic analysis. They include the setting up of 
a Film Finance Corporation under Government sponsorship, linked 
with a distributing organisation designed to prevent good inde- 
pendently-produced British films from being squeezed out of the 
cinemas here and overseas. The J. Arthur Rank “Empire,” and 
the American companies operating in this country, are the two prin- 
cipal targets of the Report. Part of the problem is how to secure 
official checks here and official stimulus there without instituting 
official control anywhere. , 
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OPENING THE PUBLIC: SCHOOLS 


= UR ultimate objective is to give all children, irrespective of 

their parents’ means, the opportunity of education at what- 
ever type of school is best suited to their needs and aptitudes.” 
That is the governing conclusion in the Fleming Report on “ The 
Public School and the General Educational System” briefly con- 
sidered in these pages last week. It is not a new principle. It 
was laid down in the Education Act of 1918 that in Schemes sub- 
mitted by Local Education Authorities “ adequate provision should 
be made in order to secure that children and young persons should 
not te debarred from receiving the benefits of any form of educa- 
tion, by which they are capable of profiting, through inability to 
pay fees,” though in the absence of any plan for associating the 
independent Public Schools with the general educational system 
this clearly could not be fully carried out. Indeed the principle 
was asserted far earlier, in 1540, by none other than Archbishop 
Cranmer, who, debating the future of the Grammar School of 
Canterbury, pleaded: “ If the gentleman’s son be apt to learning 
let him be admitted ; if not apt, let the poor man’s child being apt 
erter his room.” 

The most controversial part of the Fleming Report is likely 
to be that which deals with the independent schools, commonly 
known as “ Public Schools,” of which there are eighty-nine ; but 
the Committee was also directed under its terms of reference to 
consider those ninety-nine other schools which are aided by grants 
from the Board or by the Local Education Authorities, that is to 
say, Day Grammar Schools which already admit some pupils from 
Elementary Schools. With these a somewhat different method of 
procedure is recommended, though in both cases the object is the 
same—to bring within the circle of the educational system of the 
nation a number of schools, differing considerably one from another, 
to none of which access will be precluded by reason of poverty or 
early education in a Primary School. The Committee has had 
to meet with all the sweet reasonableness it could muster prejudice 
of opposite kinds. At the one extreme are those who insist that 
the Public Schools, taking only the children of well-off parents, 
foster social exclusiveness, class-consciousness and snobbishness, 
and ought either to be abolished as obsolete survivals of an aristo- 
cratic age or brought wholly under the control of the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. At the other extreme are the whole-hearted 
devotees of the Old School Tie who are quite sure that boys 
introduced from poor homes into these schools would either pine 
away from unhappiness or would turn into incurable snobs. 

The Committee takes neither of these views. It gives instances 
to show that when boys from Primary Schools have been sent to 
boarding schools “ snobbery problems” have not arisen, and mis- 
fits have been rare. In praising the unique type of education 
which the Public School system has evolved it perhaps passes too 
lightly over some of the defects—defects which are rooted in the 
tradition and strongly entrenched in it, in spite of the fact that 
they have again and again been exposed to searching criticism. 
But whatever criticisms have been directed against the Public 
Schcol system, and however sound they may have been, it would 
be a bold or a misinformed person who would deny that some- 
thing unique in world education has been evolved here, not only 
essentially British, but with many of those British characteristics 
which have made this country justly respected abroad. Its too 
close adherence to a stereotyped form, its over-insistence on athletic 
prowess, its averseness to inrovation, these and much besides 
to their disadvantage have been pointed out again and again (and 
in consequence corrected in many cases), yet the fact remains that 
we have here something proof against envy and detraction of 
proved excellence and productiveness. It may well be, as is sug- 
gested in the Report, that its defects sprang from the society from 


which its pupils came rather than that the schools handed on their 
defects to the well-to-do classes. But however that may be, and 
supposing that its deficiencies spring from or produce excessive 
class-consciousness, surely then the remedy is to cast the net 
wider, and to open recruiting to the poor as well as the rich— 
to pupils “ apt to learning ” irrespective of the parents’ earnings or 
the schools to which they went in early childhood. The moment 
the principle is accepted that a “ general educational system” is 
to be brought into being, then the conclusion is inevitable. More- 
over is it nct apparent that if that system is to evolve as it is 
planned to do, as a fitting system of education for a true demo- 
cracy, then we are bound to have not merely a more generous 
admission of pupils to secondary schools, but also better elementary 
schools? If the system envisaged in the Education Bill is to be 
what its framers have planned, then we shall have to have a 
different conception of the public elementary schools ; the instruc- 
tion given there must be such that any stigma which may have 
attached to them will disappear, and the cleverer children who 
emerge from them will be recruits suitable in every way, intel- 
lectually and socially, to satisfy the exacting standards of a Public 
Boarding School. If that is not a consequence of the Education 
Bill, the Bill to that extent will have failed. 

Granted, then, that the Public Schools are worth preserving, 
and that what they have to offer should be available to the poor 
as well as the rich, the problem of the Committee was to find a 
way of opening the doors without destroying the very thing it 
wishes to preserve. It recommends the compilation of a list of 
schools which will henceforward become associated with the public 
system of education and will have agreed to receive a substantial 
proportion of pupils who will be educated at the public expense. 
Two schemes are proposed. Under Scheme A would come those 
of the Grammar School type which have in the past received 
direct grants from the Board. To these schools would go children 
who have been selected, not by entrance examination, but after 
consideration of parents’ wishes, Headmasters’ or Mistresses’ 
reports, and school records. The fees would be on the full scale, 
or reduced, or abolished according to means, places being reserved 
for Local Education Authorities, who would pay for their own 
nominees, while the Board would give grants in respect of other 
pupils. Under Scheme B, applying only to boarding schools, 
associated schools would undertake to give not less than 25 per 
cent. of their places to pupils who have been to grant-aided primary 
schools. Pupils chosen to fill these vacancies would be awarded 
bursaries by the Board of Education. An expansion of boarding 
accommodation for schools of both types will be necessary. -Only 
40,000 boys and girls at present are boarders at Public Schcols. 

Owing to the high cost of education and a falling off in the 
number of those who could afford it, many of the Public Schools 
found themselves before the war in a difficult financial situation. 
This is likely to recur after the war, and it may well be that on finan- 
cial grounds alone many schools will welcome the new proposals as 
the only means of maintaining themselves. It may be hoped that 
others will be willing to fall into line with the movement towards 
a fully national system of education, and that they will see the 
benefits to themselves of broadening the basis of recruiting. The 
loss of some measure of independence is likely to be more seeming 
than real. Schools under Scheme B would be required to have 
not less than three persons nominated by the Board on their 
Governing Bodies ; but what perhaps matters most of all in a 
Public School is the authority of the Headmaster or Headmistress, 
and there is nothing in the proposals which will weaken this. 
Grammar Schools under Scheme A would have to agree that at 
least one-third of the Governing Body should be nominated by 
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the Local Education Authorities, and it would be essential to 
provide safeguards to ensure that these schools should not be 
pressed to receive pupils too exclusively from the neighbourhood 
in which they are situated, and that curricula should not be too 
much influenced by local considerations. The Board of Educa- 
tion is likely to be on the side, if not of the angels, at least 
of those who are intent on preserving those teaching traditions on 
wh'ch individual scheols have prided themselves. Some degree 
of control arising from financial support is inevitable, but that 
will not always be an unmixed evil. The avowed aim of the 
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authors of the Education Bill was to keep diversity of types 
within the “general system of education.” and safeguards can 
be provided against the dead hand of bureaucracy and the pro- 
vincialism of local authorities. This enlightened Report shows 
how the practical difficulties may be overcome and the great 
principle of equality of opportunity asserted at every rung of the 
educational ladder. Oxford and Cambridge have already been 
profoundly affected by the trend of modern democracy, and have 
suffered no loss. For the Public Schools a more varied inflow 
of recruits may prove to be all gain. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SAID something last week on the problem of the re-education of 
| Germany. Since then I have come on an article on the subject by 
a Mr. E. A. Allnutt in the current Hibbert Journal. If anything 
could reduce me to black despair this would. It is not merely 
nonsense, but quintessential nonsense. To begin with, “ Control of 
education in Germany shou'd be taken entirely out of German hands, 
and bs directed by a Board set up by the Allied Union.” ‘That seems 
to me about as fatal a proposal as could be conceived. The Board 
“would cause to be prominently displayed in all class-rooms” a 
declaration consisting of thirty-one articles, which every child in 
primary and secondary schools would be made to recite once a 
week. This is the kind of thing: 

I KNOW that any Nation which tries to steal the Homeland of 
another Nation does wrong. 

I KNOW that Germany, my Nation, was led astray by wicked 
men to do evil to the Homelands and peoples of other Nations. 

I KNOW that when Germany has suffered dire punishment for 
her wrong-doing, and has made amends, and has proved herself 
worthy of pardon, she will be forgiven. 

And so on; thirty-one paragraphs of it. I am not sure that, of the 
two, a nation of little Nazis would not be better than a natior. of 
litte hypocrites. Fortunately, the Editor of the Hibbert Journal 
has had the wisdom to append to it a comment by a German writer, 
who, with admirable courtesy but damning precision, blows the 
whole argument sky-high. 

/ * * * * 

The Greater War no doubt so much overshadows the Great War 
that the advent of the first week in August leaves most people in- 
different. Yet down to September 3, 1939, August 4, 1914, stood 
cut as perhaps the most fateful day in our history, and most of us 
have our individual memories of it. My own first knowledge of the 
declaration of war, which came at 11 o’clock at night, was when the 
Channel boat on which I was returning from Le Havre was stopped 
by a destroyer to be told of what had happened, and reminded 
that the approaches to Southampton were mined. France, of course, 
was already at war, and’ the picture of French marines looking 
out from the barracks by the harbour, and singing the Marseillaise, 
will last as long as the sound of Mr. Chamberlain’s voice on the 
wireless in my village church on the first Sunday in September, 1939, 
followed immediately, as it happened, by the Lesson beginning, 
—“ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned.” 

* * * * 

It has been suggested somewhere, not at all surprisingly, that as a 
last desperate throw Himmler (for he Icoks like being now the chief 
control'er of the situation) may try to make peace with Russia on 
any terms and then throw all Germany’s remaining force against her 
enemies in the West. If anyone has any fear that such a manoeuvre 
might succeed I commend to him Alexander Werth’s last book 
Leningrad. It argues no theories, it makes no case; it is simply a 
perfectly objective report of a five-days’ visit to the former capital 
in the latter part of last year, while it was still invested, but no 
longer blockaded and no longer starving. But the plain record of 
Werth’s conversations there—with a factory manager, with the city 
architect, with a schoolmaster, with a front-line gun-battery, with 


writers like himself, with the Mayor of Leningrad—leave no room 
for a moment’s lingering doubt about the feeling of every Russian 
for every German. It is nq blazing desire for revenge—rather a cold, 
implacable hatred, born of what Germans have done to Leningrad— 
and, if I were a German, I should fear that far more. If these talks 
are typical, and all the news from all the Russian fronts suggests 
that they are, Russia will make no peace with any Germany capable 
of firing a shot against any enemy anywhere. 
* . * 7 

From the admirable monograph on the late Sir Stephen Gaselee 
prepared by Mr. A. F. S. Gow for the British Academy, I extract 
two points. Sir Stephen was the third of his line to be knighted. His 
great-grandfather, the first Sir Stephen Gaselee, was the original of 
Dickens’s Mr. Justice Stareleigh (pronounce the “s” in Gaselee 
as a “z,” and no more explanation is needed), of Bardell v. Pickwick 
fame: the identification is familiar, I think, in legal circles, but 
not among the general public. The other point is the “Grace 
During Meat,” composed by Gaselee, well-known as an epicure, 
during a lunch at Calais: , 

“On china blue my lobster red 
Precedes my cutlet brown, 
With which my salad green is sped 
By yellow Chablis down. 
“Lord, if good living be no sin 
But innocent delight, 
O polarize these hues within 
To one eupeptic white.” 
Few of Gaselee’s colleagues on the Council of the Wine and 
Food Society could have improved on this. 
. * * * 

The Nazis have been as successful as their reputation for efficiency 
would lead one to expect in stifling news about the conspiracy against 
Hitler. Rumours—of slaughter of officers by the Gestapo on 
Himmler’s orders, of close political surveillance of every serving 
General, of various suicides, of Hitler’s own retirement to hospital 
—have abounded, but as regards essentials we know very little 
more than we did a week ago. The single item of official news is 
significant. The offer of a reward of 1,000,000 marks, about £50,000, 
for information leading to the arrest of Karl Goerdeler, a former 
Mayor of Leipzig, for participation in the plot against Hitler’s life, 
may be read as an open confession of Himmler’s security system, 
for it shows that his spies have failed completely in the business 
for which they exist. It would seem to indicate, moreover, that the 
danger Hitler fears is still existent, for an individual, Goerdeler, with 
no accomplices surviving, would certainly not be worth a million 
marks or a thousand. But as a leader of conspirators still at large 
he well might be. But in one respect Goebbels and his clique 
are fortunate. Germany’s defeats on every front have given Germans 
something other to think and talk about than dissensions within. 
But the silence does not mean that the dissensions have ceased to be. 

* * * * 

Last week I inadvertently called Prof. Hayek’s much-discussed 
book The Road to Serfdom merely The Path to Serfdom. He 
expostulates sorrowfully, and he is right. His thesis is that we are 
moving to serfdom not one by one along a path, but along a road 
broad enough to cause droves of Gadarene swine no hustling. 

JANUS. 
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THE BREAK -THROUGH IN NORMANDY 


By STRATEGICUS 


ITH the impressive Russian offensive moving swiftly towards 

a climax the battle in Normandy assumes critical importance. 
The perspective tends repeatedly to become distorted. No one can 
be insensible of the extraordinary achievements of the Russian 
army and the apparent ease with which it has outclassed the Wehr- 
macht. Warsaw may be tottering before this article is read, and 
the Russian columns may be over-running East Prussia. Linde- 
mann’s former army is cut off. The various “bolt” positions by 
means of which it was sought to apply the brake to the Russian 
advance have passed into history and cease to interest anyone. 
Even Brest Litovsk, a city of unhappy memory for Russia, changed 
hands without producing more than a momentary tremor. It is 
the question of wholesale collapse that has suddenly become of 
imminent importance. 

In comparison with the gigantic armies on the eastern front the 
21st Army Group in Normandy seems almost small beer. The 
Russians outnumber the Germans by a comfortable three to one ; 
and at the opening of the offensive the number of German divisions 
on that front was put at about 180. A third have now gone beyond 
recall ; but the Germans have been making frenzied efforts to scrape 
The main difficulty is that 
the Russian sweep has been so overwhelming that the disparity in 
numbers and equipment becomes steadily greater. It must be 
assumed that the prime need of the German command is to 
restore some bulwark against the flood that now threatens to sub- 
merge the homeland—Silesia as well as East Prussia. The average 
pace of the Russian advance makes both catastrophes imminent 
possibilities. But, so far, there is no sign of recovery on the part 
of the Germans ; and the sole effective bulwark would be a supply 
of first-rate troops with a strong experienced body of armour. 

Here it is that Normandy enters the picture. There is no com- 
parison between the density of the German troops or armour in 
Normandy and Russia. If they had been disposed in the same 
strength in Russia there would have been at least half as many 
divisions again as there are. There should have been about six 
times as much armour. The maldistribution is attributable to the 
hazardous strategy that inspired, and still possibly inspires, the 
Fuehrer. Even if such prepossessions were to be discarded now, 
it is difficult to see how the position could be restored in Russia ; 
but, at all events, there is only one source from which units of 
infantry and armour of the experience and ardour requisite could 
be obtained. It is Normandy. 

There the dispositions, once more, have been badly made. In 
front of the Second British Army six or seven of the nine armoured 
divisions were to be found. There was also a wholly dispropor- 
tionate number of the S.S. units, the most fanatical and stubborn 
of the German troops. This distribution might be justified by the 
importance of the Caen hinge and by the conviction that the Second 
Army was the more experienced and better trained. Probably both 
convictions determined the order of battle. 
position of critical importance to Rommel and Kliige; but the 
dispositions seem to have been too apprehensive to be safe. It is 
in the light of them that we must read the events on the Norman 
battlefront. It appears to be certain that the American operations 
have produced a strategic wrench in the whole western situation ; 
but to judge them as if they were taking place in vacuo is to mis- 
interpret the entire military problem. 

General Bradley has secured a brilliant success. If we cannot 
describe any operation as faultless in a form of activity that in- 
evitably entails mistakes made by one side or the other, ignored, 
overlooked, or woven into the stuff that makes decisions, it is still 
difficult to find fault with this offensive. The swiftness with which 
the opportunity was recognised and seized is all we could have 
wished. On July 25 the Americans stood above Lessay and St. Lo 
and some miles from Périers. Everyone was more interested in 
the Caen hinge of the line. Dempsey had struck again that morn- 
ing; and, since a week earlier the attack had been described as 


Clearly Caen is a. 


having “ broken through into the area east of the Orne,” this second 
spurt seemed likely to produce real results. It suffered a rebuff, 
and it was stated that we had met with “ quite a serious setback.” 
This was attributed to SHAEF. Many irresponsible criticisms wer: 
floating about at that time ; and some correspondents went so far 
as to inform Montgomery how the job should have been carried out. 
Worse than that, contrasts tended to be drawn between the Americans 
and the British ; and it seemed in order’ to dissociate the British 
attack astride the Falaise road from that which General Bradley’s 
troops made nine hours later on the same day. General Montgomery 
was, apparently, held to be working on the principle of not allowing 
his right hand to know what his left hand did. 

This, of course, cannot be the case. One can no more dissociate 
the movements on the right flank from those on the left of this 80 
or 90 miles front than one can ignore the idea of simultaneous 
engagement on the three fronts. If, as we well know—and the 
Germans know even better—the critical sityation arises from the 
simultaneity of the full-scale attacks east, west and south, even 
more does the opportunity on the west flank in Normandy derive 
from the heavy attacks on the eastern flank. What provided the 
chance to take Cherbourg also offered the greater prize to a very 
much stronger American Army now; and no commander of an 
Army Group could have been ignorant of the effect of pinning 
down the heavy concentration before Caen upon the army which 
held the other flank. Still less could he have arranged for simul- 
taneous attacks without the design to take advantage of it. Rommel’s 
damaging counter-attack was delivered because he thought that 
Dempsey would renew his attack; and the Germans are stating 
that same belief today. 

But no consideration of this sort can detract from the brilliance 
of the conduct of the operations of General Bradley and the excellent 
manner with which he was supported by his troops. Before he 
entered the war at all he had been through a period of exceptionally 
broad training ; and, of course, he has had the opportunity of show- 
ing, since then, that he is a commander of daring and resource 
in the field. In a week he had advanced some 4o miles. He had 
swept into his net St. Lo, Coutances, Granville and Avranches. 
He had crossed the See and the Selune. He is now reported to 
have entered Pontorson in Brittany. He had taken 10,000 prisoners 
by Sunday ; and the number had increased to over 18,000 by Wednes- 
day. In the first three days he had already secured a number of 
successes that emboldened him to launch five armoured columns 
towards the south-west. Two of them met outside Coutances, which 
fell on Saturday. But, without pausing, he sent the columns ahead. 
Granville and Avranches fell on Monday; and the following day 
he crossed the Selune into Brittany and captured Pontaubault and 
Ducey. The dams which might have added floods to the obstacles 
were also said to be captured. 

It must not be thought that everything went according to plan. 
A golden opportunity was seized ; and, although some of the places 
captured in the first rush were lost again, the broad effect appears 
to be that the situation has changed strategically. The German 
line in Normandy has gone, and a new type of warfare should begin 
to develop. There was, it is true, for some time a nucleus of 
stiff resistance about Tessy and Percy ; but since the Second Army’s 
thrust from Caumont joined the American, south-west of the Forét 
l’Evéque, this could hardly involve more than a momentary arrest. 
Tessy and Percy, first captured on Friday, are now recaptured ; and 
Rommel, who has devoted all his attention to penning the Allics 
in, may find himself with an open flank. The battle will begin to 
develop towards the east instead of the south, and the Allies will 
be able to use their superiority effectively. Bradley’s success seems 
to have been founded upon a distinct superiority in armour. The 
Germans say it was three to one; but that would be an obvious 
comment. Beyond this are the decision with which the issue was 
pressed and the mobility infused into the advancing infantry. 

The situation in the west has become fluid at a stroke; and, 
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though we must not expect this to manifest its full effect in a 
moment, or even in a few days, the repercussion on the local posi- 
tion and the war as a whole must be important. Rommel, instead 
of vielding troops for the eastern front, will need reserves. The 
Germans have them in the west, but they must now take the 
decision to move them, with the attendant risks. Montgomery 
has, of course, been fighting a single battle and, as a bold oppor- 
tunist, set his right flank in motion when the most difficult tactical 
situation about Caen and the skilful use made of it by a powerful 
force tended to block his exit there. Many enemy divisions have 
been brought from Brittany to hold the Americans. Others lie in 
the south. But in that direction there are Allied forces ready to 
take advantage of any weakening. The Germans, merged in the 
crisis on the eastern front, now find this new threat developing. 
At present it is no more than a threat. The German left flank is 
in the air ; but it may need some time for the Allies to concentrate 
their force against it. There is, however, a fresh rhythm in the 
battle here as the war moves to its decisive climax. 


THE STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRY 


By GEORGE DICKSON 


T seems that our political problem is to create a system of 
democratic government which, while providing a fair share of 
wealth for every worthy member of the community, still allows 
maximum opportunity for individual initiative. Present party-line 
politics must be confusing for the many individuals who want only 
to live the philosophic good life. We have little evidence of what 
happens with evolving Socialism. Perhaps what we have learned 
from the evolution of wartime capitalism may help to clear our 
minds. 

In well-run pre-war capitalism students of management generally 
recognised that with a free labour pool there were always three 
chief group interests to be considered, namely: the financial- 
investor-group interest, the consumer-group interest, and the pro- 
ducer-group interest. A good management was one which could 
co-ordinate and Cirect these three interests so that each felt an 
adequate measure of satisfaction in their relationship. This meant 
that good capitalist management must always give some considera- 
tion to initiative in research, development and planning regarding 
each of the three recognised interests. The investor must be fur- 
nished with financial accounts comparing satisfactorily with the 
accounts of investments elsewhere. The consumer must be studied, 
guided and served according to his developing needs and tastes. 
The producer, while being directed to work efficiently, must be 
continually assured of personal and domestic well-being and security 
by comparison with employees under the authority of other 
managements. 

But, in the last analysis, the development and planning for good 
management of a capitalist business must always be convincingly 
balanced in favour of the financial investor interest. This interest 
was often insensitive and remote, or, as happened in a few cases, 
sometimes without sufficient control of financial resources to back 
agreed proposals of long-term development and planning 
for the noble purpose of communal altruism. Consequently, 
under peace-time capitalism’ as we knew it, worldly-wise 
managers, who were convinced that it was almost useless to struggle 
against an overwhelmingly powerful existing system, usually trimmed 
the sails of their businesses to the trade winds of progressive con- 
servatism and made an easy passage in the vanguard of ships that 
brought home the financial investors’ bacon. If freights were good 
and profits plentiful, one could often find pure research workers, 
artists and scientists, designers, planners, sociologists and philo- 
sophers, etc., sitting es honoured and greatly respected guests whose 
views and ideas were discussed and considered at the captain’s or 
the directors’ board-room table. When trade was bad, these com- 
munally important guests were lucky if they were tolerated even to 
share hash and hard tack with the crew. 

In other words, the executive-control machinery of a business 
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under efficient peace-time capitalism could be charted broadly to 
show the managing director or general manager co-ordinating and 
directing the activities and interests of (1) a chief accountant who 
was responsible for the figures that disclosed the costs-and-records 
statistics of the business in relation to profit and loss, investments 
and loans, (2) a sales manager who represented the firm to, and 
served, the consumer interests, and (3) the works manager who took 
care of the producer and the efficient utilisation of plant and 
buildings. The demarcation was not usually so distinct, but that 
was the basic arrangement of the three group interests involved, with 
the investor-group interest weighted to out-balance the interests of 
the consumer-group and the producer-group in whatever the 
financial investors considered to be profitable business. Research, 
development and planning were not generally recognised as integral 
parts of a fourth major interest which must be equally represented 
and co-ordinated with the other three major interests in the equi- 
librium of good pre-war capitalist management. 


Dunkirk changed that condition of capitalism for a period. The 
reaction is now taking place, and, if we are not careful, democratic 
freedom-lovers will have to contend with a much more difficult social 
and industrial autocracy than Hitler ever dreamed. For a time 
Dunkirk -frightened us into being a community with a commonly 
agreed aim. Our only investment was our lives, in being the 
British people. Full employment was the order of the day. It was 
grand. Our achievement was historically colossal. But what a 
helter-skelter of improvisation it all was. And, to the student of 
management how much greater could our achievement have been 
if it had been better balanced in government. 


Those of us who were personally responsible for the capitalist 
management of-large groups of individuals in industry were faced 
with a bewildering phenomenon. For a while money didn’t matter. 
Wages, financial investments, bank loans, interest payments were 
little more than ciphers. There was no private property. Conse- 
quently there was a complete upset of management equilibrium. 
Which group-interest was most important, the consumer or the 
producer? The investor interest was represented in our available 
resources of buildings, plant and raw materials ; how did it fit in? 
What importance should we give to the development and planning 
interest, without which we should have complete chaos in our 
organisations? There was only one way to preserve our manage- 
ment sanity, and, with the sanction of total war, many of us were 
quick to apply it. We recognised that instead of three group 
interests to be balanced in good management, there were four: the 
planner, the producer, the consumer and the investor. The only 
difference, while the glorious period lasted, was that the investor- 
group interest was no longer a private property financial interest, it 
was the investment interest of the community as a whole concerned 
with serving a common aim. This once decided, it was a relatively 
simple management-problem to integrate each of the four group 
interests and then to co-ordinate and direct them. We remembered 
that, as with pre-war capitalism, good management arranged for the 
widest possible channels of free initiative, and now we had an 
investor-aim common to all, not only to the financier. 


While the heat was on there arose in industry a great demand for 
a more efficient shape of Government executive that would do away 
with useless red-tape and allow more freedom “to get on with the 
job.” Out of this demand the supply or buying departments of 
the Government were urged to get closer together to co-ordinate and 
express all our national consumer needs, and when that wasn’t good 
enough, the same demand begat a Ministry of Production with some 
sort of Joint Production Advisory Councils in the factories, districts 
and regions. But before the shape of our Government executive 
could catch up with modern industrial management for total war, the 
heat began to go off. With the rising hopes of military success our 
communal common aim began to falter. 


It had seemed for a time that we might-get with good government 
in total war an executive replica of good management in total war. 
As well as a reorganised Ministry of Supply to cover our total con- 
sumer needs, there might have been a Ministry of Production that 
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would have integrated and directed broadly all our producing 
potential, a Ministry of Economics that would have looked after all 
our national accounting, and a Ministry of Development and 
Planning that would have opened wide channels for the greatest 
freedom of initiative in our national interests. It would have been 
a simple but effective fundamental Government arrangement for a 
nation of individuals united to achieve a common objective. Then 
the freely recognised expression of our total development and 
planning interests would have saved us from the red-tape Govern- 
ment bureaucracy that Socialists and capitalists alike so vehemently 
detest. But it didn’t come off. So, unless we take care we shall 
walk willy-nilly into an advanced stage of capitalist government 
autocracy in which the financial investor interest, much _ better 
organised, will again be paramount. 

We have got to realise that industrial-group-management is super- 
imposed on a basis of social-group-management. There is no 
doubt we all now agree that the good life of the social group 
should be the true measure and object of sound democratic 
Government control. Can Socialist politicians offer us a system of 
industrial group integration and government that will serve that 
common aim? Or, in default, will the nation follow the promise of 
bureaucratic but seemingly benevolent capitalist industrialism, which 
must inevitably lead to modern autocratic government, not unlike 
what we have seen of Fascism and Nazism? 


ELDERS AND BETTERS 


By DAVID ROLT 


LMOST as soon as its back was turned the attack upon the 
A fictorian Age began. Its beliefs and motives were suspected 
and rejected, its knowledge and public spirit ignored and denied, its 
disciplines and conventions deplored. As the shadow of the Great 
Age receded, its name became synonymous with the dull, the heavy 
and finally the false. In the glare that succeeded the shadow there 
was for its memory only boredom, the slightly supercilious boredom 
that the young feel towards something they have not themselves 
considered, but which they yet regard as hackneyed by the excessive 
attention it has received from their elders. The roots of greatness 
are deep, and it is only lately that there has been an adult generation 
which considered itself free of Victorian influence, impervious alike 
to its good and its evil. ‘This freedom has been used less to formu- 
late a new creed than to reject part of the old. ‘Thus this genera- 
tion tends to believe in Christ the social reformer but not in God the 
Father, in the human spirit but not in the immortal soul, in tech- 
nical education but not in general knowledge, in democracy but not 
in its elected representatives. It is interested to preserve the three 
social uses and the architecture of the Church but unwilling to 
concede its dogma; it will listen to Dr. Joad but it will not read 
Plato ; it clamoured for the Beveridge Plan but it did not study ,the 
Beveridge Report. 

The Victorians would have called this putting the cart before the 
horse ; they would have seen here a divorce of faith from works 
and theory from practice. But technical advance has minimised 
dependence upon the horse, scientific knowledge has supplanted 
faith, and the separation of theory from practice is widely imagined 
to increase efficiency. Nevertheless, an inner coherence seems to 
have been possessed by the Victorian age, and subsequently lost, or 
at least replaced by one which is external and a product of and for 
the moment only. 

This generation has brought to its single aim a courage, an effi- 
ciency and endurance which have astonished the world. That aim 
has one indispensable primary condition upon which all ages are 
agreed. All individual hopes and collective aspirations are clearly 
seen to depend upon the winning of the war. The overwhelming 
Majority can see at once which of their individual and collective 
activities contribute§ thereto. The state of affairs which necessi- 
tated this singleness of purpose, no less than some results which it 
has itself engendered, have been as unconducive to reflection as 
they have been inhospitable to contentment. In so far as conditions 
have allowed to the various temperaments varying degrees and kinds 
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of reflection, their findings may be said to agree. All are more or 
less aware of a discontent which some suppose to be wholly, others 
partly, due to war conditions. Whole or part, its removal or allevia- 
tion depends upon absolut2 realisation of the agreed primary con- 
dition. This primary condition is capable of fulfilment, and is there- 
fore of a temporary nature. There is, however, very much less 
general agreement about the secondary but larger and more perma- 
nent condition of the aim, that of keeping the peace. There are 
doubts as to the possibility of its achievement and as to the method 
by which it is to be achieved. The individual cannot see with the 
same clarity what he can do to further its success The older have 
fewer illusions as to its’ feasibility, and are progressively less in- 
volved with the consequences of its failuré. They have fewer col- 
lective ambitions than the young, having had less direct experience 
of what can be achieved by the collective will. Their hopes are 
individual and tend increasingly towards a return of the past. 


There has perhaps never been a generation so completely cut off 
from the past as are the young of today. They cannot turn back 
even if they would, even if their experience had not centred their 
vision upon a single sinister aspect of the last three decades. They 
see in their retrospect only the unmistakable signs and warnings of 
approaching war, and they see these unmistakable signs ignored by 
their elders." They do not see what multiplicity of other interests 
engaged the attention of their elders, and, even if they did, 
these interests now pale before the cataclysm which was 
not averted. These are the reasons why the young will trust 
their elders only so long as the war itself lasts. We have seen what 
communal human trust can do in a bad cause, and we are seeing 
what it can do to defeat a bad cause. We have not seen what it 
can do in a cause which is positively good, nor have we seen what 
happens to a community welded absolutely in a common purpose 
when that purpose is achieved. In our own case there is a danger 
that its achievement will bring about an absolute division of the old 
from the young. The experience of the old will have been of a 
different kind, just as their training was of a different kind. The. 
young have been trained to make war, and will have succeeded, but 
they have not been trained to make peace. The experience of abso- 
lute success in the achievement of their sole aim will not dispose 
them to leave its keeping in the hands of others whose past failure 
in precisely this direction is notorious. 


The Victorians were never confronted with this situation and 
could hardly have foreseen it, yet it seems as if their framework was 
prepared to meet it. For expectation of the best in others was a 
duty enjoined upon the orthodox by the Victorian Church, and they 
were taught to believe that it called forth the best. Today this is 
admitted by some to be a2 psychological truth, by others to be a fact 
ascertainable through human experience. But it commands no 
general acceptance and its discovery is left largely to chance. The 
vast majority of the young are without psychological knowledge, and 
must therefore wait until experience of humanity teaches it to them. 
Meanwhile the undeniable fact that in the past this belief was both 
fostered and preyed upon by the privileged blinds them to the 
equally undeniable fact that altruism can hardly exist in an age 
which denies its existence. The Victorians were content to leave 
what they did not understand to those whom they were content to 
call their “ betters.” Use of this term today is scornfully held to 
imply ignorance. There is also an increasing demand for the placing 
of greater emphasis upon the technical aspect of education. This, 
then, is an age which, untrained to expect the best from others and 
implicitly denying the existence of superiors in its own or other 
fields except where the war is directly concerned, yet wishes to 
specialise ever more exclusively in its own particular task. The 
task itself must needs suffer from any attempt to exclude compre- 
hension of that to which it is related. Moreover, its performer must 
rely for the satisfaction of indispensable needs outside his pro- 
fession upon others of whose good faith and competence alike he is 
uncertain. Here is no small reason for discontent and no small cause 
for apprehension. 


We have already many able specialists of one kind or another 
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whose general ignorance blinds them to their just place in society and 
so discounts their value to it. There are scientists whose realm is 
the test tube, who do not relate their discoveries to the world, cannot 
foresee the results, and do not hold themselves responsible for the 
consequences thereof; artists whose imagination is deliberately 
bounded by the paintbox, who seek to interpret its meagre fruits to 
a world they otherwise ignore ; technicians who weld and bolt with- 
out knowing whether their labours contribute to a tank or a perambu- 
lator. There are even clergy whose aim is to do good in the world, 
but who neither know the world nor uphold the doctrines of their 
profession. There is an ever-increasing number of representatives 
©! one activity or another, each representing an activity which under- 
stands only itself to a body composed of like members in like case. 
Some are even now representatives by profession rather than mem- 
bers of the profession they represent. The activities of these bodies 
call ever more insistently for more and more co-ordinators. The 
ordinary man is bewildered, but will remain trustful so long as the 
war lasts. What will happen when, the war over, the reason for 
his trust has gone? There is but one human answer to this problem: 
the creation of a supreme co-ordinator who, since he will lack abso- 
Jute trust, must have absolute power and, since he cannot have abso- 
lute knowledge, must rely upon his intuitions. Of this we have 
all seen an example. 

The Victorians put their trust in a Superhuman Co-ordinator 
“to Whom all honour, might, majesty, dominion and power is most 
justly due.” In this recognition their educational system had its 
roots ; its avowed purpose was the advancement of the knowledge of 
God and through Him of the world. All trust between human 
beings, where there is no clear identity of interest, springs from a 
belief in the divine in man which can only result from a belief in 
the divine outside and beyond man. Democracy cannot exist with- 
out trust, and therefore cannot exist without a general recognition of 
God, which is also the indispensable foundation of a just peace. To 
the modern emphasis upon the humanity rather than the Deity of 
Christ is due the increase of interest in the judging of others by His 
standards and the decrease of obedience to His command for self- 
criticism. But if democracy and peace must be founded upon trust, 
it is quite certain that their progressive maintenance is impossible 
without constant self-criticism. 


MEDICINE ITSELF 


By SIR HENRY BASHFORD 


HATEVER alterations, if any, may ultimately be made in 

respect of medical practice, and whether or not there may be 
increased financial assistance, municipal or State, to would-be 
entrants, the standard of Medicine, in this country, as an art and 
science, will remain chiefly dependent upon the numbers and kind 
of men and women who adopt it as a career. Critics of a salaried or 
other State service may fear that the profession so harnessed will 
cease to attract the more original, independent and adventurous 
types of character. They may argue.that the scientist, the artist 
and the humanitarian—and every good doctor must be a bit of all 
three—can never flourish in official fetters. Advocates of such a 
service, on the other hand, may reply that financial security and the 
absence of competition would enable anybody with a true vocation 
to attend more whole-heartedly and with less extraneous 
anxiety to his actual work. 

But it is difficult to believe that, under any system, Medicine will 
fail to enlist at any rate a high proportion of the right sort of 
recruits and to mould most of the others after its own age-long 
fashion. It will do so by virtue of its intrinsic nature, not only 
as a profession of enormous and enormously varied interest, but by 
its historic and constant goal, the help of suffering mankind. In this 
it is regardless of colour and creed. It is, perhaps, the most inter- 
nationally-minded of all the professions, both in its individual rela- 
tionships, and its pooling of knowledge and experience from what- 
ever country these may originate. Within its own ranks it is also, 
and already, probably one of the most democratic. Lister, the pioneer 
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of modern surgery, came from a quiet and wealthy Quaker household. 
Simpson, the protagonist of chloroform and anaesthetic in child-birth, 
was born in a four-roomed cottage, the last of eight children, at a 
moment when the total family resources amounted to eight shillings 
and threepence. 

It has always been so, and all medical schools have embraced, and 
still embrace, members drawn from every sort of family. They 
have also included every type of student, those who have come there 
chiefly because their fathers were doctors before them, those that 
have turned to Medicine faute de mieux as the profession to which 
they were the least disinclined, a few who may, perhaps, have been 
attracted by what they have imagined to be its social status, and 
even possibly a handful in the belief that it was a road to wealth. 
But even if, like Kipling’s young Norman adventurer, they have 
come to Medicine for fief and fee, it is not as a rule very long before 
they find that the thing is the other way over. For better or worse 
Medicine has taken them and begun to lay them under its spell. Upon 
some it is by the dissecting room and the laboratory that the magic 
is wrought ; and it is to these that they may eventually return as 
research workers or teachers in the higher realms of anatomy, 
physiology, or bio-chemistry. To discover the real significance of 
a few hitherto unexplained muscle fibres may be to open a new 
floodgate of light upon the long history of man. To identity and 
isolate some secretion may be to confer, as in the case of insulin, 
an incalculable benefit upon mankind. 


Others, who perhaps have had to force themselves through these 
preliminary studies without being imaginatively fired by them, sud- 
denly discover their value when they enter the wards or out-patient 
departments for the first time. Without fully realizing it, the 
foundations were being laid in them of their budding technical skill. 
They have had to wait a bit. But even at that stage they find that 
patients are beginning to trust and confide in them and, whatever 
their characters and original motives, it is an experience that cannot 
but affect them. This is when they too—and perhaps they form the 
majority—know that their profession has taken them captive. And 
however self-centred they may have been by temperament, how- 
ever limited in outlook as the result of their earlier social or school 
surroundings, they can seldom fail, as they take down the histories 
of so many astonishingly diverse patients, to be insensibly drawn into 
a larger and more tolerant understanding of men and things. Every 
hour and incident of their clinical training will compel this, which 
is why—taken as a whole—doctors are probably the least dogmatic 
of people. 


The medical training is a long one. If recent recommendations 
come into force whereby, after passing his technical finals, every 
young doctor is obliged to hold one or two resident hospital appoint- 
ments before receiving a licence to practise, it will be still longer, 
but on the other hand it is extremely varied. Its last three or four 
years include work in medical and surgical wards, courses at fever 
and mental hospitals, and midwifery either in hospital or patients’ 
own homes. There is at least no semblance of monotony in it. 
And by the time the student is approaching his finals, he will have 
been given both time and opportunity in which to decide upon his 
own particular channel. General practice, first-instance advising and 
treatment, may be his choice either in town or country. He may feel 
that he would be happiest and most efficient as an operating surgeon, 
perhaps in some special field such as orthopaedics, the genito-urinary 
tract, or that of the ear, throat and nose. The problems of vision 
may attract him to ophthalmology. Or consultant medicine, possibly 
as a chest physician, a cardiologist, or a neurologist, may have become 
the vista of his desires. To other students, Public Health, dealing 
with the corporate aspects of social well-being, may have suggested 
a more fascinating career, or the problems of industry, with its 
special occupational hazards, and the relations of health and working 
capacity. Meanwhile the army, navy, air force, India and the 
Colonies are all needing and will continue to need doctors ; and each 
has its special sort of life and opportunities to offer. 


And the rewards? 
system can the chief of these ever be purely financial. 


Neither under the present nor any future 
Howevet 
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emotionally detached they may be—and to a certain extent are bound 
to be if they are efficient—and however unsentimental, it is probably 
true of the great majority of doctors that the work itself is its prin- 
cipal reward. The pain relieved, the efficiency restored, and all that 
goes with it—it is in these things that most doctors, if they were 
severely enough pressed, would admit to having obtained their 
deepest satisfaction. And it would be equally true in every branch 
of medicine. Ronald Ross put something of this in his little poem 
after he had discovered the malaria-bearing mosquito ; and when, 
at the Sorbonne in 1892, on Pasteur’s seventieth birthday, Lister 
bronght the homage of England and the crammed audience rose to 
greet them, who could have assessed in pounds, shillings and pence 
what each had done for the world? 


TAXI-CAB POLITICS 


By DR. ALBERT PEEL 


I’ I were to be asked how the cpinion of America could best be 
gauged I should recommend a course of taxi-cab rides in 
different parts of the country. At home conversation with a taxi- 
driver is limited to “Euston” and “Thank you,” with perhaps 
“Keep the change” if one is in an expansive mood. In America 
one talks—or listens if there is no chance to talk. I spent four 
months in the States in 1940 and nearly five in 1942, and I have 
just ended the first lap of another five months’ stay. Much of my 
time I spend in Faculty Clubs and on college campuses, but I am 
inclined to think I learn quite as much on cab rides as in academic 
circles. 

Nowadays, of course, an opening gambit is “ gas,” and the response 
of the American driver to information about the ration allowed the 
London taxi-man reveals at once the immense need there is for the 
dissemination of knowledge about ordinary life in Britain. British 
Information Service has done some admirable pieces of work, but 
there is still crying need for people in al! ranks of life to cross the 
Atlantic and talk to their own groups about what life in war-time 
Britain is like for ordinary folk. If Americans of all types could 
be made to realise the exact situation in regard to motor travel— 
petrol rationing, the absence of “ pleasure riding,” and the shortage 
of taxi-cabs, their eyes would open wide as they realised the contrast 
between their lot and our own. Certainly these taxi-cab drivers had 
taken no thought what people in Britain eat, what they drink, or 
wherewithal they are clothed. After five years of war the facts of 
our food and clothes rationing remain unknown, and when they are 
told about our ration of eggs and milk, meat and butter and bacon, 
they say, “ But what do you live on?” 

In these days one doesn’t ride far before the talk turns to politics. 
Theoretically, I am pretty much of a Republican, but having been 


in the States during four Presidential election years—1920, 1928, . 


1940, 1944—I have become aware of some of the things to be said 
for Monarchy. In 1928 the discussion on the meaning of Coolidge’s 
“choose to run” was loud and long; in 1940 the “third term” 
was the centre of the struggle ; now it is the fourth. The election 
casts its shadow on the whole political scene; rarely is a decision 
made without reference to it. And what fierce politicians the 
Americans are! So far I have been moving mainly in Republican 
States and in Republican circles, where no words have been too 
hard for the President—and for Mrs. Roosevelt, for she is not spared. 
Perhaps in Gladstone-Disraeli days adulation and vituperation were 
as much in evidence as they are here at present, but I have not 
known them in Britain in my own life-time in anything like the 
same measure. From the lips of learned divines and charming old 
ladies I have heard sentiments and language that have put Billings- 
gate in the shade. I ran into this feature of American life immediately 
I arrived in Washington, with its alluring taxi-cab system where 
one rides on and on four miles or so for some fifty cents. My 
driver was an intelligent student of internatiortal affairs ; about the 
war and the post-war world he talked with shrewd common sense. 
But once he began on the President—about Washington’s desire for 
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a change at the White House, the growth of officialdom, and the 
appalling departure from the Constitution in a third and possibly a 
fourth term—his language knew no limits. The President had no 
“integrity ”—he used this word—and he could not speak the truth 
if he tried. These were among the mildest of the opinions of one 
otherwise thoroughly reasonable. 


A New York driver was of another type, though he spoke so 
quickly in an East Side dialect that he was not always easy to follow. 
His major concern was not politics, but his own business: the con- 
dition of his cab, the expense of repairs, the chancy nature of his 
takings. He was specially eloquent about the ease with which a 
garage could sell less than the quantity of gas it was paid for, and 
explained how large quantities could be retained in the hose and so 
on. He had asked me if I minded if he stopped to fill up, and 
my Yorkshire training made me notice that his conscience did not 
prevent him allowing the clock to tick up the nickels as we waited. 

In Cleveland was yet another type—a fine old man who left Servia 
forty-nine years ago. He emigrated to avoid army service, and said 
that before the first war he would not have gone back to Europe 
if they built a bridge; “Now I would not go if they built two 
bridges.” He was a great believer in education, and pointed out all 
the educational institutions to me as we went along. To have a 
passenger new from England was interesting to him, and he was 
full of stories of an English business-man who many years ago en- 
gaged him for a week ; next morning I was interested to see him in 
the front pew in church. As I talked to him, I wondered how long 
it would be before English people really understood the heterogeneous 
nature of these American cities. On this trip I have begun to doubt 
if the United States is the melting-pot it was a generation ago. I 
have asked many people if my impression is correct. That the 
assimilation is not as swift and general as once it was, that the 
tendency now is much more for the races to remain in their national 
blocks—Poles, Greeks, Italians, and so on. In every case I was told 
that the impression was accurate—in one city my driver remarked, 
“These streets are a section of Italy,” and said that just as there 
were negro sections, so there were other distinct national groups 
in clearly defined locations. This cosmopolitan character of the urban 
population of America was emphasised by the fact that one man 
who drove me about was a Japanese—the butler-valet-cook-chauffeur 
of the Dean of an Episcopal Cathedral. He, too, apart from his 
professional accomplishments, was a highly intelligent student of 
affairs, bringing knowledge from yet another angle to bear on the 
international situation. 


Am I prepared to make any generalisations about America as a 
result of many conversations with taxi-cab drivers? Far from it. 
The time I expressed confident opinions about this great land and 
its people was after my first trip twenty-four years ago. With each 
new visit I become confident only of the extent of my ignorance. 
I am not even prepared to forecast the result of the election in 
November. That, I suspect, will depend in large measure on the 
war situation. It looks at the moment as if the desire for change, 
the widespread suspicion of a prolonged tenure of office at the 
White House, and hatred of the New Deal and the “ Bureaucracy,” 
are about balanced by belief in the folly of swapping horses in the 
middle of the stream, the conviction, reluctant though it often be, 
that the President has handled the international situation well, fear 
of an untried man in this critical stage of the world’s history, and 
the Services’ desire to “ support the Commander-in-Chief.” 


One thing that has surprised me in conversations in New England, 
with hosts of young people as well as taxi-cab drivers; has been 
the number who have said they would have voted for Willkie, but 
they will not vote for Governor Dewey if he be the Republican 
candidate. Of course, they may change their minds before 
November ; but right now it seems clear that if the war is raging 
furiously then, many who have denounced the President with all the 
eloquence they possess will be found voting for him if he decides 
to run. But the Conventions have still to be held, and much water 
will flow under the bridges and much blood will be spilt before 
November comes, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


_ HI Pisa!” wrote Dante in vituperation, but to us his invec- 

tive echoes as an anxious sigh. For days the lovely, lonely 
city has lain as a small brown nut between the crackers of the Allied 
and the German armies: it is still uncertain how much of it has been 
preserved. It is customary, it seems, to regard the leaning tower as 
little more than a hackneyed curiosity, suggestive to us, not of the 
wide blue sweep ot Tuscan sea and mountain, but of a small thermo- 
meter upon the rectory mantelpiece. Yet how beautiful, when one had 
climbed the tilted stairs and reached the tilted platform, were the 
great black bells against the shining marble and the bends of the ochre 
Arno as it twisted through vines and pines towards the sea! And how 
strange it was to lean out over the parapet and to reflect that, 350 
years ago, Galileo had propped his velvet doublet against that very 
same yard of marble and leant over to watch and note the velocity of 
objects falling to the ground below. It would be sad indeed had such 
curious and lovely sites been reduced to marble-dust, and were the 
frescoes under the cloisters of the Campo Santo to be scarred and 
blotched. Even as it is, the river frontage of Pisa has been defaced, 
and the old brown bridges have fallen into the old brown stream. 
Of all Italian cities Pisa had remained the most secluded, the most 
intimate, and the most unchanged. And as one stood upon the 
eastern bridge, the Ponte alla Fortezza, and gazed upon the quays 
and buildings on each side, there was not a roof-line, not a chimney- 
stack, which had not stood there in 1821 or 1822. 

* * * * 

Strange it was to gaze upon those unaltered perspectives and to 
recall what are perhaps the most vivid literary associations which we 
Englishmen possess. The high building on the left, No. 349 Lungarno, 
was known as the Tre Palazzi di Chiesa: it was here that Shelley 
lived. The dark facade on the right with its wide rusticated arch 
had been the home of Byron. Across that sun-lit bridge Shelley 
had tripped, the wind from the Arno stirring his uncovered hair, 
his thin wrists dangling downwards from his shortened sleeves. Along 
that street Trelawny and Captain Roberts had hurried with the 
designs of the Ariel and the Bolivar in their hands. Down that 
white-washed staircase Mary Shelley and Jane Williams had crept 
secretively to attend the Church of England services which Dr. Nott 
provided for the English colony in the ground-floor room. In that 
dank garden, under that very tree, had glistened the gold tresses of 
Teresa Guiciolli as she bent over her embroidery, watched from 
that very window by the prim indignant eyes of Marianne Leigh 
Hunt. Against that parapet the English tourists had propped them- 
selves, waiting in the evening sunshine for the moment when the 
great doors of the Palazzo Lanfranchi would open and there would 
come a flash of excitement as Byron in his tartan jacket and blue 
cap would swing himself scowling into his huge and florid barouche. 
And under that street lantern, when the stars hung over the Arno, 
a tipsy Thomas Medwin would have paused to note down, before 
the fumes of gin had obscured them, the really terrible indiscretions 
in which Lord Byron had just indulged. Even the minor figures in 
that odd and raffish cavalcade are familiar to us; we know about 
Count Taafe and Sergeant Masi ; we know about Lady Mountcashell 
and Mr. Tighe. But today the yellow river foams through the 
ruined bridges, and the breathless silence of the Lungarno is broken 
only by the gasp of guns. 

* * 7. * 

It was in the flat renied by Ned and Jane Williams in the Tre 
Palazzi that Trelawny, on the first night of his arrival in Pisa, first 
saw Shelley. The description which he has left us of that encounter 
furnishes the most vivid portrait of Shelley that exists. “The 
Williamses,” he wrote, “received me in their earnest and cordial 
manner ; we had a great deal to communicate to each other and 
were in loud and animated conversation, when I was rather put out 
by observing in the passage near the open door, opposite to where 
I sat, a pair of glittering eyes steadily fixed on mine: it was too 
dark to make out whom they belonged to. With the acuteness of 
a woman, Mrs. Williams’ eyes followed the direction of mine, and 


NICOLSON 

going to the doorway she laughingly said ‘Come in, Shelley, it’s 
only our friend Tre just arrived.’ Swfty gliding in, blushing like 
2 girl, a tall, thin stripling held out both his hands ; and although I 


could hardly believe as I looked at his flushed, feminine, and art- 


less face that it could be the Poet, I returned his warm pressure. . . . 
I was silent from astonishment: was it possible this mild-looking, 
beardless boy could be the veritable monster at war with all the 
world? . .. He was habited like a boy in a black jacket and trowsers 
which he seemed to have outgrown.” During the months that fol- 
lowed Trelawny divided his days between the Palazzo Lanfranchi 
on the north side of the river and the Tre Palazzi on the south. 
His adoration for Shelley was only equalled by his dislike and jealousy 
of Byron. “When,” he writes, “I left his gloomy hall, and the 
echoes of the heavy, iron-plated door died away, I could hardly 
refrain from shouting with joy as I hurried along the broad-flagged 
terrace which overhangs the pleasant river. . . . After a hasty dinner 
at my albergo I hastened along the river to the hospitable and cheer- 
ful abode of the Shelleys. There I found those sympathies and 
sentiments which the Pilgrim denounced as illusions believed in as 
the only realities.” Trelawny’s passion for the extremes of contrast 
is always apt to blur his veracity. 
* * * ° 

In no instance is Trelawny’s habit of giving a romantic colouring 
to the events which he describes more regrettable than in his famous 
account of the burning of Shelley’s body on August 16, 1822. I 
possess a little book written by Guido Biagi and published in 
Florence in 1922 under the title “ Gli Ultimi Giorni di Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” Not only had Guido Biagi examined the official documents 
in the Tuscan and Lucchese archives, but when in Viareggio in 1890 
he had interviewed, and even photographed, eight surviving witnesses 
of the cremation. From these researches it is evident that Trelawny’s 
description is untruthful in two important respects. In the first 
place, he lied about the condition of Shelley’s body when it was 
exhumed from the sand before its cremation. In the protocol drawn 
up by the officials of the Lucca Sanitary Commission it is stated that 
when the body was unearthed, in the presence of “Signor E. 7. 
Trelaconey Commandante dello Scuner (sic) Bolivar,” only the 
bones were found, since the flesh had been entirely consumed by 
the quick-lime poured into the grave when the body had first been 
buried. Trelawny in his Recollections purports to reproduce this 
document, but he omits the passage in the original which states that 
only the bones remained. What was the purpose of this deliberate 
misquotation? Clearly, if nothing remained of Shelley’s body except 
the bones and the brain, then the romantic story of how, when 
Byron was absent, he plucked the heart from the furnace must be 
a fiction. And with that fiction Trelawny toyed, much to the dis- 
tress of others, for the rest of his long life. 

+ * * * 

Another of Trelawny’s legends is dissipated by Guido Biagi’s 
researches. Trelawny wished, for romantic effect, to represent the 
cremation as having taken place on a desolate part of the coast 
between the pine trees and the sea. “The lonely and grand 
scenery,” he writes, “that surrounded us so exactly harmonised with 
Shelley’s genius that I could” imagine his spirit soaring over us.” 
Guido Biagi, however, was shown by separate eye-witnesses the 
exact spot where the cremation took place. It was on the very out- 
skirts of Viareggio, “between the Piazza Paolina and the Due Fosse,” 
near the site where now stands the Vittorio Emanuele naval hospital. 
A large and inquisitive crowd was present at the ceremony ; there 
was no loneliness, and little grandeur. I may be blamed for destroy- 
ing in this manner the solemn, solitary picture which Trelawny has 
bequeathed. But when the Gothic Line is broken and we press up 
past the tower of Migliarino, past the thin mouth of the Serchiv 
towards Spezzia, seeing in front of us the glistening barricades of 
the Carrara mountains, there may be some who may wish to pause 
beside the naval hospital at Viareggio and to recall the sad ceremony 
of August 16th, 1822. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE CINEMA 


At the Plaza.——‘* English Without Tears.” 
At the Odeon. 

IN quarters both predictable and unexpected, frem the mouths of 
bishops and bankers there is much talk of the formation of religious 
film societies and of the making of religious films. Yet no actual 
progress in this direction by official religious bodies can compare 
with Mr. Bing Crosby’s contribution in Going My Way. Here is a 
film which has lessons to teach to a great many different people. It 
is technically notable and the craftsmanship revealed in its mechanics 
is matched by exemplary acting; but the film’s most impressive 
achievement consists in the ingenuity with which it gains sympathy 
for ideas and qualities which cinema audiences are not normally 
expected to welcome. Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald appear 
as a pair of Catholic priests in charge of a tough New York parish. 
The film never strays far from the venerable dwelling which they 
share under the eye of an elderly housekeeper. The action—of 
gangsters-to-be converted into choirboys, of young girls saved from 
the slippery slope, and of church mortgages paid off by good works— 
revolves around nothing more exciting than ecclesiastica! economics. 
This unpromising material (previous appearances of the clergy on 
the screen have almost always been substantially buttressed by love 
or fisticuffs) has been rendered more than acceptable by a process 
of careful camouflage, extending to the point where Father Crosby 
croons home a moral argument. 

Going My Way carefully avoids any discussion of organised 
religion, makes no single expression of doctrine and in implying that 
religious practice consists simply and solely in the good life, makes 
what may prove to be an astonishingly strong piece of propaganda 
in favour of religious purpose if not of religious observance. It is 
true that the approach is always personal rather than corporate ; that 
the loyalty and affection of the youngest priest is addressed to his 
older colleague rather than to the church he represents, but balanc- 
ing this is the fact that the astonishing Crosby will send many a 
humble cinema-goer away with a new respect for his local parson. 
And of such elements is the substance of gcod propaganda com- 
posed. Every practitioner (or practitioner-to-be) in the field of 
religious films should study this production with the closest atten- 
tion. It may, of course, be concluded that its lack of formalised 
doctrine invalidates it. Yet the religious film-maker should consider 
whether his energies are not better employed in the inculcation of 
the social virtues than in the propagation of formalised doctrine. The 
religious film: may do its best work by avoiding all matters obviously 
and conventionally religious. It must be added that Going My 
Way is much assisted by a generous measure of sly Irish earthi- 
ness. We have seen Barry Fitzgerald in many, many previous 
roles, but never has he given us cause to suspect the range of his 
present performance. Watch, too, the loving care with which 
director and writer, Leo McCarey, has got the most out of his 
ingenious script by a truly skilled employment of the camera. 
Notice a golf-course episode in long shot and dumb show ; a solemn 
scene of the old priest’s meditations at the altar suddenly shattered 
by the raucous strains of “ Three Blind Mice” as rendered by the 
urchins whom his young colleague’ is hoping, eventually, to wheedle 
into the choir stalls ; and the two priests gently arguing in panto- 
mime about who shall pay to light a couple of altar candles. Yet 
the whole production turns about the increasing virtuosity of Mr. 
Crosby. We have watched him develop from an anonymous jazz- 
band voice to the screen’s friendliest actor. Could anyone else 
have conducted a church choir clad in the incredibly hideous base- 
ball uniform of the “St. Louis Browns” and left us feeling that 
something significant had been said about the relationship between 
a man and a group of street ruffians? In the same programme is 
The Harvest Shall Come, a sombre but eminently honest and 
powerful documentary sponsored by Imperial Chemical Industries. 
The film tells, through the experience of a single farm-worker and 
his family, the story of British agriculture during the last fifty years 
and was reviewed in these columns some months ago. 

English Without Tears is in places very funny, and in places 
belabours a joke into insensibility. The contortions of the script 
are designed to provide a mildly satirical picture of English upper- 
class life, but though the butler becomes a commissioned officer, 
and marries his employer’s niece, we gain more satisfaction and 
amusement from the antics of assorted refugees than from the 
attempts at an elucidation of the English character. A burlesque of 
a pre-war League of Nations committee session seems a little unhelp- 
ful at this particular time. EpGar ANSTEY. 


* Going My Way.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


We hear perpetually from this part of Europe and that—as indeed from 
remoter lands—of the rain and storm and dust that arrest even the best 
equipped armies. Now a record of English weather does not indicate 
a single day, much less a continued period, when weather (or what 
even the elect will call “ weather conditions’) would have arrested any 
considerable operation either of war or peace. The unavoidable con- 
clusion is that we enjoy better weather than most countries. The 
reason why English weather is much more soundly and frequently 
abused than the weather of less happier lands is its quick changes. 
As some critic wrote, it is very feminine: 
Quick changes form me: 
Wind, sun, calm, rain ; 
But, “She doesn’t bore me,” 
Said Lord Steyne. 


The best of all proofs of the virtue of our clime is the sight of 
the corn fields at this moment. The wheats are.bearing two hundred fold 
because the plant has experienced five-sixths of the whole year, and 
profited by each month. 


Saxon Farming 


“Out of the mouths... An elementary schoolmaster asked his 
class for the meaning of the word “ agriculture.” One small boy offered 
this explanation: “Please, Sir, it is something like farming, only in 
farming you actually do it.” As a scientific farmer suggests: “ Perhaps 
we need a Ministry of Farming.” On this subject one of the really 
good words that Latinity seems to have superseded is “ husbandry.” 
Cannot we reassert it? 


” 


Wasteful Excess 


May I apologise to a certain valuable mineral, to wit nitrogen. 
In recording the fact that an experimental crop “lodged” badly 
after a heavy dose of nitrogen I omitted to point out that such “ lodging ” 
may be induced by excessive amounts of farmyard manure, which also 
may provide too much nitrogen. One of the research workers adds 
that nitrogen “ increases some diseases, such as eye-spot, but reduces 
others such as take-all,” and adds this most essential truth, that “ sound 
rotation is the best method for controlling foot and root-rotting 
diseases of wheat.” It seems to be the experience at Rothamsted that 


* spraying with sulphuric acid in early spring (for which excessive virtues 


have been claimed) has not yet proved its value. The method is still 


in the experimental stage. 


Birds and Farmers 


The views of the Ministry of Agriculture on ornithology have been 
severely criticised; and rightly, if some of the county War Agricultural 
Committees have been acting and preaching under the Ministry’s 
encouragement ; but it must be acknowledged that it is doing some very 
good work in association with the British Trust for Ornithology ; and 
many wise things have been printed in its Journal on the need for 
the protection of birds. On the question of sparrow clubs, which were 
at one time widely recommended, it records this example of a club in 
action. ‘A collection of ‘sparrows’ handed in for the usual reward of 
so much per head included the following birds: 27 sparrows, 8 dunnocks, 
5 hen chaffinches, 2 meadow pipits, 1 willow warbler, 1 garden warbler ”; 
and this collection is described as probably typical. When once the 
hunt is up anything may happen, and it is certainly not the case that 
country boys know their birds. They generally do not. 


In My Garden 


It is a disputed question how far out-of-door tomatoes should be 
stripped of their leaves. Now the worst trouble with this crop is lateness 
in ripening. We are generally left with a deal of green fruit (fit only 
for chutney, though some cooks make a good jam of it), My experience 
is that it is best to make sure of exposing the late fruits to the sun, 
even at the risk of considerable defoliation, but barely to touch plants 
on which the fruit is well-formed by August Ist. As to flowers, I am 
asked what flowering shrubs enjoy the sandy sea-side? One of the more 
congenial is Buddleia Veitchiana; and it will grow readily from any sort of 
cutting. It has the advantage of being the best lure for most butterflies 


and many moths. 
W. Beacu THOoMas. 
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LETTERS TO 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—You published, in October last, an article by Col. Waley Cohen, 
and a good many letters subsequently, on the supply of electric current 
to rural districts, which have not told half the stofy even now. The 
enormous cost of the transmission installation, which has to be borne by 
the people wanting a supply, is the whole obstacle. The supply authori- 
ties, under existing legislation, are only called upon to provide the last 
60 feet of any connexion. The cost of the current for lighting is a small 
matter, if reasonable economy is practised ; cottagers who were paying Is. 
a unit have told me that it has cost them less than oil. 

I own a small estate, the hamlet connected with which extends from 
one mile to a mile and a half from a small country town. There are 
twenty dwelling houses, eighteen of them with a half mile limit, some 
within 100 yards, some 200 or 300 yards, of others. Two of the holdings 
are more distant, and one farm does not belong to me. In addition 
there are large farm buildings and a village hall. The little estate 
was very dilapidated and ill-equipped when I bought it thirty years ago, 
and I have had to build new cow-houses at four farms. 

Perhaps twenty years ago I went into our borough analyst’s laboratory, 
and noticed on a shelf some eight or nine conical glasses containing milk, 
all showing a considerable sediment at the bottom of the glass. I asked 
what the sediment was. “ Cow-dung,” I was told. In view of this know- 
ledge, it will be understood that, great as are the advantages and con- 
venience of electricity to all of us, it is even more important for the cows. 
It is not, perhaps, generally realised that the early morning milk is pro- 
cured during the hours of darkness for at least six months of the year. 
How in the world are the milking hands to see that the cows’ udders are 
clean with the facilities available? It may be thought that they carry 
round a hurricane lantern, a poor enough means for the purpose, but, as 
a matter of fact, I believe that almost invariably the lamp is simply hung 
on some convenient peg, and gives just enough light to see one cow from 
another. I do not know what proportion of cow-houses in the country 
are serviced with electric light, but I imagine that it is very small. 

At one of my farms there was an almost derelict mill, with a large 
water-wheel operating some mill-stones. This farm is half a mile from 
the boundary of the town. Having ascertained that it would cost £500 
to have the current conveyed to the farm, I decided to put in a turbine, 
and make my own electricity. 
but the current does a great deal more than the lighting*of the cow- 
houses. It lights the whole premises, buildings and house, operates the 
old mill-stones, runs several farm machines, pumps water from the river 
to the buildings, and from a well to supply the house. There is no 
bill for the supply of current, and the cost of upkeep of the turbine and 
generator is very small. The cow-house is furnished with a flood of light. 
I wish the milk I drink could come from that farm. 

I waited long in the hope that, with the general extension of supply, 
electricity would become available on less onerous terms, as I had other 
building operations on hand. There is an 11,0c0 volt cable going across 
my heath, 400 yards from the nearest houses in the hamlet, and in 1937 I 
decided to push enquiries as to the possibilities of getting a supply. It 
was generally understood that, about that time, supply companies, under 
Government pressure, had made extensions to a good many large villages 
in their areas. I asked for an estimate for a supply to the whole of the 
eighteen houses in the hamlet. The quotation was £710. I interviewed 
the electricity commissioners, in the hope that they would perhaps exercise 
some influence, but found that they were entirely on the side of the supply 
companies. I approached the Central Landowners’ Association, of which 
I am a member, and also the National Farmers’ Union, but they did not 
betray any interest in the matter. 

Now, it is very well known that a great many electricity supply com- 
panies have been very prosperous for a great many years. Government 
legislation had not conceived the justice and desirability of bringing the 
overflowing prosperity of a great many of the companies under contribu- 
tion for extension of supplies to rural districts. I found, on investigation, 
that a great many of the companies have paid to their ordinary share- 
holders what is called a “capital bonus,” of an amount reaching, in the 
case of one company, 220 per cent., and the shareholders have still received 
large dividends on the non-existent capital. I have had the amount of 
such capital bonuses, relating to twenty-six English supply companies, 
taken from the Stock Exchange Year Books, and the approximate total 
amount is 22} million pounds. It is really much more, for I find that 
the shares of the companies concerned still stood at a considerable pre- 
mium in the years following the distribution of these bonuses. 
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It is very difficult to understand the inertness of the Government 
Departments concerned. I am not aware that other public utility com- 
panies have been allowed such licence. Water companies, I think, have 
always been tied ta a limited tariff. Gas companies have always had to 
conform to a sliding scale, by which any increase of dividend has to be 
concurrent with a reduction in the prce of gas. When railways were new, 
a century ago, and their prospects quite unknown, the Railway Regulation 
Act of 1844 provided that if the companies made sufficient profit to pay 
dividends of more than 10 per cent. they had to come back to Parliament 
for revision of their powers. The large sums of money paid out, to the 
enrichment of electricity interests, cannot obviously be. recovered now, 
But the Government having allowed this to be done, the country, in my 
opinion, is entitled to claim a very large subsidy for rural electrification. 
—Yours faithfully, H. G. Lys (M.D.). 


TELLING GERMANY 


S1r,—I am glad and grateful for the assurances of Mr. Harman that 
our broadcast propaganda to Germans is ingenious and attractive. I 
had no wish, indeed, to suggest the contrary. But I am anxious that 
Mr. Harman’s praise for the technique of our propaganda should not 
obscure the different and, I believe, more important issue which I tried 
to raise: the question of the gist, or general “line” of our propaganda 
to Germans. It is this which is wrapped in so much secrecy, and which 
is surely of so much general political importance. What every German 
listener must be most anxious to learn now is what treatment Germans 
may expect if they are defeated: whether or not the Atlantic Charter 
comes into the picture ; what standard of life and conditions of labour 
the ordinary worker can expect if he helps to overthrow the Nazi regime ; 
after what further hardships and what period he may be considered to 
have “worked his passage home,” into the benefits of any future inter- 
national order, and so on. These are difficult and somewhat incalculable 
questions to answer. But I suggest that if our propaganda, however 
ingenious in method, is not by now beginning to provide some reasonable 
answer to such questions, it is little likely to affect the course or outcome 
of the war. If it is attempting to answer these questions—what are the 
answers, and why should not British public opinion be acquainted with 
the answers, so that it can express some approval or disapproval of them? 
As Sir Edward Griggg remarks in his recent book on British Foreign 
Policy, “ The worst of all would be to commit ourselves to peace terms 
with Germany which our people may later begin to consider 
wrong.”—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMPSON. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


S1r,—Miss Rathbone’s questions in her letter of July 28th are so com- 
pletely irrelevant to the question of German brutality that one wonders 
what they mean. Of course, only an organised body, not an individual, 
can influence public affairs, unless the individual is a genius, a saint 
or a martyr. 

But in the long array of bestialities committed by the Germans during 
and before this war, is there any evidence of any organised opposition? 
Did the German trade unions put up any such opposition as was recently 
displayed by the Danish unions? Did any trade or profession put up any 
community opposition to the maltreatment and murder of their colleagues? 

Before the war there was a series of pogroms culminating in the 
burning of 500 synagogues and murder and sadistic treatment in all the 
big centres of population. Is there any evidence that any religious 
denomination in Germany held meetings or sent up petitions to protest? 
Germany has always prided itself on its capacity for organisation. Why 
has there been no organised attempt to counter sadism?—Yours 
faithfully, CHARLES Fox. 

61 Barton Road, Cambridge. 


Sir,—Why does the “Rathbone School” always refer to “the last ten 
years”? One might suppose that Hitler, like a modern Circe, had 
suddenly turned the nation into beasts. If they would take the trouble 
to study German history, as written by Germans, they might begin to 
realise how ancient and deep-seated are the qualities Germans are now 
displaying. These traits existed not only in Prussia, but, in spite of 
more civilised intervals and individual exceptions, in Germany itself. 
You cannot change a people, even as docile as Germans, into ambitious 
world conquerors and bestial murderers in “ten  years.”—Yours 
obediently, T. H. MINSHALL. 
34 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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AMERICAN PARTIES AND PALESTINE 


Sir,—Your paper has been represented to me as a fair example of English 
Liberal Journalism. Such a reputation is hardly sustained by your 
contributor “ Janus,” who, last week, was assailed by “ uneasy reflections 
on the influence of Jews in politics,” merely because the election mani- 
festoes of both the Democratic and the Republican parties in America 
contained sympathetic references to the Jewish question. Your 
columnist should not excite himself unduly. These references only 
reflect a desire to deal justly with the shattered remnant of European 
Jewry, an elementary exercise in humanitarianism, understandable to 
anyone whose conscience is not atrophied or calloused. Even if the worst 
construction is put on these references, this writer must be politically 
naive if he fails to recognise a vote-catching expedient directed towards 
a body of voters. In any case, why should Jews influence politics any 
less than Catholics, Episcopalians or Seventh Day Adventists. They are 
all American citizens, members of all parties, and unlike England in the 
past, America has never confused a man’s religion with his politics. 

Janus’s American lawyer from the Middle West is singularly lacking 
in Middle Western phlegm and employs the hyperbole beloved of the 
Jew-hater. That two seemingly rational people should indulge in this 
man-under-the-bed phobia about Jews is a gloomy augury for a post- 
war world free from the toxic hatreds of the present.—Yours etc., 

AMERICAN SERVICEMAN. 

Glasgow. July 29th, 1944. 

[Janus writes: The “sympathetic references to the Jewish question ” 
in the election platforms of the Republican and Democratic parties were 
not at all of this vague and anodyne character; they consisted of the 
advocacy of a certain policy, known to be disapproved by successive 
British Governments, in the British-mandated territory of Palestine—an 
unusual and unhelpful incursion by political parties in one country into 
the affairs of another, and friendly, country.] s 
Sir,—Janus quotes a letter from an “American Lawyer in the Middle 
West” which says that “the Jews have been flooding the United States 
with allegations that the Br‘tish have been betraying the Jews in 
Palestine, when the facts are that the exact opposite is the case.” Janus 
comments: “If this allegation is accurate it is plainly disturbing. Some- 
one ought to look into it.” It is impossible to “look into” an allegation 
so vague and obscure. How answer a man without knowing what he is 
talking about?—Yours, etc., BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 


[Janus writes: “I am afraid I did not make myself entirely clear. The 
essential point of the American lawyer’s letter was the statement that 
he had applied repeatedly in vain to the British Information Services 
in the United States for a copy of the Balfour Declaration. It was that 


allegation—not the sentence Mrs. Dugdale quotes—which I regarded as 


disturbing, and requiring investigation.”] 


SENSIBLE MONEY 


Sir—As the suggestions of Dr. Stopes and Mr. Hinchcliffe show, the 
attempt to decimalise our coinage is a fascinating game with many 
possible solutions. These vary according to the purposes with which 
the attempt is made. I suggest the following purposes :— 

(1) To obtain a new coinage covering approximately the same range 
of values as the present ; 

(2) to preserve as many of our existing useful coins as possible ; 

(3) to include among those coins the equivalents of the coins most 
used in other English-speaking countries: the dollar, quarter, dime and 
cent. 


The following is my solution: 


4d. = I cent 
1d. = 2 cents 
6d. = 10 cents (dime) 
* 1 shilling = 25 cents (quarter) 
1 florin = §0 cents 
4 shillings = 100 cents (British dollar) 
I pound = § British dollars 


This would get rid of the farthing and the half-crown—both a nuisance 
to the visitor from overseas and very little use to ourselves.—Yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL HUxLey. 


177 Chatsworth Court, Pembroke Road, W. 8. 


Sir,—I would advise the writers of the letters on the above subject to 
read Anthony Trollope’s “The Three Clerks.” They would find it 
amusing if not very helpful to their arguments.—Yours truly, 

24 Devonshire Road, Totley Rise, Sheffield. Tuos. G. JAMESON. 
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ARAB AND JEW 


Sir,—The Palestine Royal Commission is a more authoritative judge 
of the implications of the Churchill White Paper of 1922 than “ A Student 
of the Palestine Problem.” It states in its Report that the White Paper’s 
definition of the National Home has sometimes been taken to preclude 
the establishment of a Jewish State. “ But,” it goes on to say: “ though 
the phraseology was clearly intended to conciliate, as far as might be, 
Arab antagonism to the National Home, there is nothing in it to prohibit 
the ultimate establishment of a Jewish State, and Mr. Churchill himself 
has told us in evidence that no such prohibition was intended. This 
view was naturally shared by the Zionist Organisation. . . . One reason 
why no public allusion to a State was made in.1922 was the same reason 
why no such allusion had been made in 1917. . . . It was not till the 
great rise in the volume of Jewish immigration in the last few years 
that the prospect of a Jewish State came within the horizon.” (Pp. 33-34.) 
—I am, Sir, Yours obediently, 
S. LEVENBURG. 
54 Lyncroft Gardens, N.W. 6. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


DISTINGUISHED DOLTS 


S1r,—The Spectator has more than once given me the opportunity of 
emphasising in its columns the value of examinations as an indispensable 
part of educational work and as providing the only means of testing the 
attainment of a scholar and also the proficiency of his teacher in the 
particular subject which is being examined. It may be open to question 
whether any particular academic subject is worth the time and labour 
expended on it at school or college: but, if this be allowed, there is no 
fairer test than an examination. 


Generally speaking, boys and girls who have shone at examinations 
have made good in life. Such at least has been my experience after 
having had several generations of the former under my care, ranging 
from a member of the Royal Family down to the son of a man on the 
dole. On the other hand, I have not found many dolts achieve eminence. 


The public need to be warned of the untruths which are being sedu- 
lously propagated by those who desire to abolish examinations. For 
instance, in an article published last week in a widely read paper, under 
the heading of “ Dolts who succeed,” Lord Elton cited the Prime Minister 
and G. K. Chesterton as examples of this. I should doubt whether the 
former ever was regarded as a congenital idiot at Harrow; but, I have 
every reason to know that G.K.C. was not, as I happened to be a con- 
temporary of his at St. Paul’s in the ’nineties of the last century. 


At this school Chesterton, a tall lanky youth for his age, won the School 
Essay Prize more than once by examination. With E. C. Bentley, R. E. 
Vernéde and others he founded a magazine there which was highly 
commended by the “Old Man,” as we used to call our Headmaster, 
F. W. Walker, whose cartoon by “Spy” hanging in my study also 
designates him. I can also remember G.K.C. receiving the unique honour 
of ranking with the Classical Eighth honoris causa. Certainly none of 
his schoolfellows regarded him as a dolt. 


If, then, Lord Elton is so palpably mistaken as regards one at least of 
the two instances which he produces to justify his “dolt” theory, can 
he be trusted in the conclusions which he draws from an entirely false 
premise?—Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


EVACUEES AND HOSTS 


Sir,—Your sane and balanced remarks on the above are timely. In 
case of genuine need, country-people are extraordinarily kind, but they 
are not saps. In 1939 as in 1944, evacuation started in holiday time. 
Then, as now, evacuees were offered free transport to, and free accommo- 
dation in country areas. Then, as now, they were free to return when- 
ever the spirit moved them. (The Times recorded last week that thirty 
evacuees. retrtned to “Southern England” because they could not all 


‘be accommodated in one house on the sea-front of a well-known resort!) 


Then, as now, only for the “hosts” does compulsion rear its ugly 
head. 


As to the London papers suggesting that wives and children of 
soldiers are harshly treated—not all the forces come from London. 
Country-bred forces have vivid memories of the misery, dirt, disease, 
and—in some cases death—brought to their unprotected homes by the 
1939 “invasion.” As long as evacuation is voluntary—and therefore 
irresponsible—and reception compulsory the seeds of the “hate cam- 
paign ” will yield a bumper crop!—yYours faithfully, G. E. M. GIBSON. 

Strathyre, Perthshire. ° 
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CATHOLICS AND FASCISM 


Sik,—In the last sentence of Mr. Patrick Henson’s review of Italy and 
the New World Order, by Don Luigi Sturzo, occurs one of those vague 
inaccurate and, perhaps, maliciously intended generalisations which one 
some examples of modern journalism, but 
“The attitude,” he writes, “of most present 
their) faith a popular reputation nearly 
synonymous with Fascism.” A popular reputation; but who, very appo- 
sitely in this context, are the people? Is this the popular reputation of 
the Catholic Church in Germany or in Italy, or in the United States 
of America, or even among educated persons in England? Again, how 
does he define Fascism? Not, on: may suppose, as the outlook of those 
who enter churches for any other reason than to burn them down. 
Rejecting then so truly catholic a definition, would he classify the present 
regime in Portugal as Fascist? And if the mild authoritarianism of 
Dr. Salazar is judged by him at fault, does he include in a like condemna- 
tion the sterner sort as practised in Russia? And if he does not, by 
what reasoning does it escape? 

But supposing, in face of the appearances and documentary evidence, 
we allow his contention, is he prepared to claim that democracy has been 
for the most part the friend of religion? Had the Church any reason 
to regard the Third French Republic or the Italy of the Risorgimento 
or the Second Republic in Spain as devoted to her interests? Truly, 
no complaint on religious grounds can be lodged against democratic Eire, 
but in the modern world the democratic State, as much as the authori- 
tarian, has for the most part tended to secularism, with results sufficiently 
apparent. Nor is Britain an exception. It may not be without significance 
of her real nature that the Church should be branded the friend of 
democracy by the Fascists and of Fascism by the democrats.—Yours 
faithfully, J. V. Wacker. 

The Lanes, London Road, Ramsgate, Kent. 


PLANNING AND SMOKE 


Sir,—Mr. G. W. Stead’s letter raises the very important question of 
District Heating. Although the advantage of a smokeless atmosphere is 
incontestable, it is unfortunately difficult to assess in terms of pounds, 
shillings and pence. As an economic proposition, District Heating is 
not particularly attractive ; a return of about 6 per cent. is all that could 
be expected, at least for some time. Such a return would not prove 
attractive fo private capital, and one wonders if any local authority would 
be prepared to start a development more or less untried as far as these 
islands are concerned. 

On the Continent, particularly in Germany, many such installations 
were started after the last war, but there capital was attracted by lower 
returns than in this country and a colder winter than we experience creates 
a definite demand for such a service. However, one must hope that there 
is a sufficient number of far-sighted people like your correspondent to 
ensure that District Heating is fully considered in all planning schemes 


and that due weight is given to the health aspect, difficult though it is 
E, J. Davies. 
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to assess in economic terms.—Yours faithfully, 
Braefield, Argyle Street, Helensburgh. 
Sir—Your correspondent Mr. Stead rightly draws attention to the need 
for centralised hot water systems for groups of houses. There is another 
important matter which seems to receive little attention. Whenever we 
have more than a few degrees of frost plumbers everywhere are over- 
whelmed with work unfreezing and repairing damaged water pipes. Our 
housing bye-laws and our plumbing methods should be amended to avoid 
this unnecessary waste. I am told that in the much more severe winters 
of North America there is none of this nonsense.—Yours faithfully, 
Kings Copse, Bucklebury, near Reading. NorMan MAacKINNON. 


CONDEMNED CELL DELAYS 


Sir,—For nine weeks a mother and daughter lay in condemned cells, 
under the constant vigilance of “death-watch” wardresses, after being 
sentenced to death for the murder of the thirteen-days-old illegitimate 
son of the younger woman. For over seven of these weeks they awaited 
the decision of the Appeal Court, which was finally given against them. 
Eleven further days were allowed to elapse before the Home Office 
announced that they had been reprieved, four days from execution date. 
Questioned about this eleven days’ delay, in a type of case in which no 
woman has been hanged for a hundred years and in which reprieve can 
almost be taken as certain, the Home Secretary said: “There are some 
exceptional cases, in which it is practicable and right to announce a 
. . This case followed the normal 


reprieve within two or three days. 
accelerated procedure, because I did 


procedure. It did not have the 
not think it right that it should.” 


It is clear from this reply that the additional delay after the Appeal 
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had been dismissed was deliberate and avoidable and that the continuance 
of the torturing suspense was intended as an extra punishment. On 
reprieve the death sentence is, of course, commuted to penal servitude 
for life. Apparently this did not satisfy the Home Secretary who, in this 
case, applied a further period of mental torture as an extra-judicial 
punishment. While it is true that our public opinion still tolerates the 
death penalty, surely it cannot accept a barbarous innovation of this kind 
without strong protest?—Yours faithfully, JouN Paton, 
Secretary, National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty. 
63 Valley Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


B.B.C. WAR CON.MENTARIES 


S1r,—Why has the B.B.C. deprived us of the invaluable War Com- 
mentaries formerly broadcast by Major Hastings and other able experts 
on the general course of the war? The daily War Reports, interesting 
as they may be in depicting the individual lives of the troops, give no 
general guidance whatever. The Reports “selected” for publication 
in the Listener of July 27th bear the following headlines: The Child 
with the flowers, A cinema in a barn, The spirit of the dockers, Ca ne 
fait rien, Bath night in Bayeux. This gives the impression that the 
War Correspondents, able and enterprising as they are, find it impossible 
to produce interesting material on this limited scale for seven nights 
in every week. Surely one night at least could be spared for something 
more enlightening at this time of supreme interest.—Your truly, 
29th Fuly, 1944. BARBARA STEPHEN. 


THE NAZIS AND THE GOSPEL 


Str,—*“ Janus ” refers in an interesting note this week to the “ apparent 
hopelessness ” of the “ problem of re-educating Germany, or de-Nazifying 
the young Nazis.” There is one point which I have not seen stressed 
in this connexion, viz., the importance of religion as the basis of educa- 
tion. The’ Archbishops have recently urged us to pray that God will 
make bare His holy arm in this crisis. If it please Him to do so then 
the preaching of the Gospel can effectively pierce beyond the mind into 
the spirit of this “mindless generation,” to “open their eyes and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God,” 
as it did with their Pagan forefathers.—Yours faithfully, 
G. C. Linpsay GRanT. 


“ Kenwood,” Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E. 21. 


OVID AND ST. PAUL 


Sir,—In The Spectator of July 28th the Dean of Wells writes, “The 
Christian religion professes to be able to supply this moral power, which 
Ovid seems to have been conscious of lacking when he wrote “ Video 
meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor.” But did Ovid differ fundamentally 
‘from St. Paul when the latter wrote (Rom. vii, 19) “ For the geod that 
I would I do not; but the evil which I would not I do”? Did the 
Christian religion leave St. Paul in the same case as Ovid? I am by 
no means trying to make a debating-point ; but I should like to hear the 
Dean further on this.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., FOXTON BROADHOLT. 


THE THR-AT TO DURHAM 


S1r,—With reference to the sweeping criticism of local authorities in 
your editorial column of July 21st, it should not be overlooked that they 
have to raise their revenues under a system which not only penalises 
development, but actually forces them to seek for the “creation of new 
rateable values.” So long as this system lasts, such situations as those 
which have arisen at Durham and Lincoln are bound to recur. Few 
will be found to agree with your view that an extension of centralisation 
is the right remedy. 

The Scott Report presupposes that the present system, which seems 
to me the very worst imaginable, is riveted upon local authorities in 
perpetuity; but it would surely be fairer, more democratic, and 
immeasurably more economical, if local, like Imperial, taxation were based 
directly upon ability to pay.—I am, &c., J. A. Watson. 

Shirley Holms, Lymington. 


THANKS FOR SALVATION 


S1r,—May I please add my very warm sympathy with Janus’ suggestion 
that our American friends’ efforts and sacrifices for our protection against 
flying bombs be warmly and cordially acknowledged? This, I feel, also 
applies to the French Maquis who so bravcly risked terrible things by 
destroying truck loads of these bombs. They might well have preserved 
their efforts for an operation more directly helping the war effort in 
their own country.—Yours faithfully, A. M. GRIFFITH. 
21 Crown Road, Billericay, Essex. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Siege of Leningrad 


Leningrad. By Alexander Werth. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue story of Leningrad, besieged, can never be surpassed for glory. 
In the Indian summer of 1941 the Russian defeat at Kingisepp threw 
the great city open to the Germans, who, moving forward to seize 
it and announce the overthrow of Russia, were only stopped by the 
people of the city: factory workers impulsively formed into scratch 
fighting divisions, women, children and old men who dug trenches 
and made road-blocks against time and under fire. These, with 
the broken Red Army, held the city, but they could not prevent its 
encirclement ; and for a time, until the opening of the ice-road across 
Lake Ladoga, Leningrad was completely severed from all Russia. 
During the cruellest winter in memory the people, constantly bom- 
barded from the air and from the land, froze and starved to death 
in tens of thousands. More than a year was to pass before the Red 
Army recaptured Schliisselburg and forced a corridor to the city 
down which they laid a railway. It was not until the beginning of 
this year that the Germans were at last pushed back. 

Later there will be numberless books about the siege of Lenin- 
grad ; among them there should be at least one masterpiece. This will 
be appreciated most completely by those who now read Mr. Werth. 
His book is an excellent preparation. He was the first Englishman 





to enter Leningrad after the breaking of the full blockade. He was 
born in St. Petersburg and spent his youth there. He knows a 
He is a 


great deal about both the Russians and the Germans. 
trained observer, a sensitive recorder and a practised writer. But 
with all these attributes he has kept a cool head and resisted any 
temptation to write his subject up, knowing that this could not yet 
be done without impertinence. So, without rhetoric, he has limited 
himself to recording what he saw and heard (leaving out much of 
what he must have known and felt) during a five days’ stay in the 
city after Schliisselburg had been re-taken. There could be no 
more suitable introduction to this amazing story. It can give the 
English reader something of the view of Leningrad which those 
who lived in other parts of Russia had of it during the siege. They 
heard the incredible rumours, which were, however, mainly true ; 
they met the occasional men and women who had come out of the 
forbidden city ; they had letters from those still inside. There was 
an acute awareness that not far away, part of this same earth but 
utterly detached from it, a terrible drama was being played by 
ordinary men and women, half unconscious actors fumbling in the 
réles of heroes. 

In the masterpiece, when it comes, the characters will be seen 
as symbolic and charged with special significance. The characters 
in Mr. Werth’s book are the people he meets at their business in the 
city, the factory girl and the factory manager, the school teacher, the 
soldier, the Party leader, the tram driver—Russian men and women 
who happened to be liv'~, in a certain city at the most critical 
moment of its history. ‘They refer to the rest of Russia as the main- 
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land ; they feel themselves marked and a little apart, as the people 
of Southern’ England felt before them. «But they pursue their 
activities, humdrum and fantastic, in a matter of fact and un- 
rhetorical way ; and when they die of hunger, as tens of thousands 
did, for them it is just another way of dying, not a symbolic act of 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Werth was there in the early autumn of 1943. Although 
the enemy still dominated the city, although the shelling was bad 
and was to grow worse, the months of horror lay behind. People 
no longer hid their dead in attics for the sake of the ration-cards; 
steeplejacks no longer had to be fattened up to climb a ladder. But 
even two years after the onset of the blockade the hunger lay at the 
back of all he saw and heard. As I have said, Mr. Werth has 
refused to write his subject up. The reader must let his imagina- 
tion work. But occasionally, and always in carefully recorded 
sentences of hearsay, a glimpse of the worst reality breaks through, 
most poignantly of all in the stilted words of a schoolgirl essay 
describing school-life at the height of the siege. 

The success of this book, then, lies in its ordinariness. It is a 
record of five days spent in a great city whose citizens, inspired by 
worthy leaders, thought their homes and all their material inheritance 
better ground into dust together with their bodies than surren- 
dered to an enemy they detested and despised. It is because they 


thought this, in cOmpany with others, and although their city was | 
their pride and perhaps the most beautiful in the world, that the | 
evil might of Germany has withered. Because of this, too, the | 


splendour of St. Petersburg is now outshone. 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


The Projection of China 


China and Britain. By Sir John Pratt. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


THE series to which this book belongs—the Nations and Britain~ 
appears to have been planned in the belief that international amity 
after the war will be governed by the humanities rather than politics 
or economics, and that the way to foster appreciation of the former 





is to approach them through concrete things that are familiar and | 


loved rather than ideas and attributes that are strange. If there is 
not much historical evidence to support the first half of the belief, 
its realisation would certainly help to stabilise peace. 
part there is ample support, and in praiseworthy trust in its ultimate 
efficacy the publishers of this attractive book, which contains no 
fewer than 11 plates in colour and 68 illustrations in black and 
white, are charging a remarkably low price. 

Sir John Pratt enters whole-heartedly into the scheme, bringing to 
its fulfilment an admirably lucid style, wide reading and a telling 
capacity for selecting engaging facts. These, like the illustrations, 
are in the first instance chosen from English categories. Among the 
first half-dozen of the illustrations are an English eighteenth-century 
wallpaper in the Chinese style; British ships in action; Chinese 
paintings of chrysanthemums, plum blossom and bamboo balanced 
by English engravings of lilies and wistaria, and Chinese children 
dressed, “ permed” and playing in a manner that would be easily 
describable to, and would certainly delight, the B.B.C.’s Home 
Service listeners between 5.20 and 6 p.m. These are followed by 
an English family assembling for tea—an eighteenth-century family 
and therefore rather formal-looking and stiff in pose, but with the 
authentic tea-time feeling that we know today, though it expects 
(in peace-time) a little more than appears on the tray in the 
picture. 

Sir John, meanwhile, is writing of the Chinese in their bold sea- 
faring capacities, and linking these hitherto neglected and very 
refreshing facts (for it is of immense, Continental, territory that the 
reader is accustomed to be told) with an account of the East India 


For the latter | 





Company’s commercial dealings, a topic that enables him to touch 
on some of the similarities between the Chinese and ourselves, their 
sense of humour, their hospitality and their commercial honesty. 
Then he gives an account of the expeditions of English botanists to 
China—with no more than a minimum of technical botanical terms 
—expeditions which have enriched, indeed “made,” our gardens; 
and this brings him to China’s other gifts to the West, to tea, silk 
and porcelain, “perhaps the only Chinese art the supreme and 
perfect beauty of which can immediately be apprehended by the 
western mind.” 

With no more hint than this—Cantonese in its delicacy—that less 
familiar, even difficult things have been reached, Sir John proceeds 
to deal with ancient China. On the whole, he is to be congratulated 
upon the combination of simplicity and accuracy with which he does | 
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SEVEN ARCHBISHOPS 


SIDNEY DARK 


“He is a most skilful writer who has made an art of trenchancy. 
. I -would recommend his book . . . for his main theme is 
that religion has to be political if it is to be effective.” 
Raymond Mortimer. 
“Mr. Dark writes as excitedly and therefore with as much 
liveliness as if he had been a contemporary through all these 
quarrels. . . . Will supply food for plenty of agreeably warm 
religious discussion . . . an interesting book.” 


Sylvia Lynd. 


TEUTON & SLAV ON THE 
POLISH FRONTIER 


Lieut.-Col. G. R. GAYRE, M.A., LL.D. 


“His clearly marshalled data will convince any careful reader 
that equilibrium can be restored to Central Europe only when 
the cumulative wrongs of German aggression have been righted 
in the light of Ethnographic Science. .. . A marvel of publishing, 
worth ten times its modest price.” E. O. Lorimer. 8s. 6d. net. 


COLONEL BECK AND 
HIS POLICY 


STANISLAW MACKIEWICZ 


“Throws a lurid light on the folly and stupidity of Col. Beck 
and General Smigly-Rydz in their direction of Polish affairs... . 
The book makes it all too clear that there is no simple 
solution to the problem of Poland and her neighbours.” 

Peter Hawley. 75. 6d. net. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


125. 6d. net. 
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of Recovery 


by WILLIAM SIMPSON, D.F.C. 


The author of One of Our Pilots is Safe continues 
the story after his return to England. It is a 
moving and inspiring tale of physical and 





spiritual rehabilitation. 7s. 6d. net 
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Secker & Warburg 
JOHN PREBBLE 


Where the Sea Breaks 


In this story by a new writer four crashed German air- 
men hold by terror an island off the Scotch coast. The 


- theme is the war between irreconcilable faiths, and the treat- 


ment is original. 6s net. 


OLAF STAPLEDON 
Sirius 
The novel about the sheepdog with human intellect and 


feelings. “This original novel.” Manchester Guardian. 
8s 6d net. 


BRIAN TUNSTALL 
Ocean Power Wins 


The new concept of “ocean power” has superseded that 
of Mahan’s “sea power”. This important volume shows its 
influence and includes an account of the technique of invasion 
by sea. gs 6d net. 


NEW EDITIONS 


will be ready of Norman Douglas’ South Wind (end August ); 
Lewis Mumford’s Culture of Cities (shortly ) ; Otto Neurath’s 
Modern Man in the Making (ready); Frank Howes’ Full 
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so, though his condensation of complex material provides, almost 
inevitably perhaps, illustrations of the ancient Chinese verse jen 
mo chih yu shan, erh chth yii tizgh (“men trip not on mountains ; 
it). Thus he 


they trip on ant-hills,” as Legge translates 
states (page 46) that between 200 B.C. and A.D. 200 Chinese civili- 
sation knew nothing of Hellenistic civilisation, though Professor 


Yetts in his Symbolism in Chinese Art and elsewhere, Laufer and 
others have given reasons for thinking the reverse. Hellenistic 
civilisation extended a good deal beyond what Sir John describes 
as the “ Mediterranean area,” and in bringing back the grape-vine 


and promegranate from his mission to the Indo-Scythians the 
famous ambassador Chang Ch’ien almost certainly brought back 
Hellenistic ideas as well. Again, it seems difficult to justify the 


insertion p. 76) of the words “the Gods” in what appears to be a 
quotation, in reverse order, of the well-known and important sen- 
tences in the Analects’ (Book XI, chapter xi) wherein Confucius sets 
aside Chi Lu’s question about serving the spirits of the dead, as 
Legge translates it, ghosts being Waley’s term. 

Yet on the general question of anthropomorphism, and the place 
in Chinese thought of a personal God, Sir John is sound, and that is 
much more important. The relationship between the undeveloped 
character of this conception in China and the future of Christianity 
there is not a subject with which the author could have been 
expected to deal in this book. He does, however, say that, “ though 
a convert to the Christian faith,” Chiang Kai-shek’s “ power with 
the Chinese people is drawn from a conscious return to Confucian 
principles,” and that he personifies “ that synthesis of China and the 
West from which a new and better world order may arise.” 

E. M. GULL. 


Working in a Hotel 
Hotel Receptionist. By Dorothy Gray. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


It is a platitude that we live in the great age of the documentary. 
If the war has clamped some people more firmly into their grooves, 
claustrophobia has made the majority more interested in the way 
other people live. For this reason, Hotel Receptionist may have the 
success it deserves, although Miss Gray carefully avoids sensation- 
alism and is at particular pains to deride the romantic, day-dream 
view of hotel life behind the scenes. Perhaps she is a little too 
severe on the general public for harbouring such an illusion. Insti- 
tutes seen from the outside, even hospitals or colleges, often have 
the appearance of glamour, compact of hierarchy and intrigue. 

This book was finished in 1940, and unless the Catering Bill has 
made a radical change in conditions, some form of legislation to 
control the hours worked by hotel staff is certainly needed. Other 
grievances seem to be the rushed meals and the appalling bed-rooms 
allocated to staff, because it is quite impossible to let them to visitors. 
Any mistake in charges, or indeed any cheating by guests, auto- 
matically comes out of the staffs’ pocket. Even when visitors quietly 
walk out without paying a bill strenuous efforts are made to plant 
the responsibility on the hall porter or book-keeper. Banquets seem 
to involve particularly long shifts of work with little or no reward. 
Contrary to general belief even managers fare badly. They may 
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be paid anything between 30s. and £5 a week. Their lives are not 
conducive to happy marriages, and if they have children these tend 
to grow up into impossible little Neros or neurasthenics, alternatively 
snubbed and spoilt by the staff. The manager is “held accountable 
equally for a collapsed omelette, a break-down of the heating 
apparatus, or an offence against the licensing laws committed by the 
night-porter when he himse'f is asleep.” Commercial travellers, 
whom I had always regarded as rather seedy Don Juans, emerge as 
the most proper, well-conducted men, less likely to steal a meal for 
nothing than the ordinary casual holiday-maker. 

Miss Gray herself has worked in the business for twenty years, 
generally book-keeping, and has had many adventures from rats to 
pilfering managers. Her béte noir—and that of most office staff—are 
rooms where the functions of dispensing the wet stock and receiving 
guests are fused into one. In the late seventeenth century Fynes 
Moryson wrote, “ There is no place in the world where passengers 
may so freely command as in the English Inns,” and Miss Gray, in 
the early days at least, was often appalled by the wholesale application 
of the doctrine that the customer is always right. Equally cynical 
was the old rule that in every dispute between the office and another 
department, side against the office ; they are easier to replace. 

Hotel office workers are often very lonely when working far from 
their homes, as their @.ost usual off-duty hours are of no use at all 
for social purposes. On the credit side it must be remembered they 
are not considered “too old at forty.” Miss Gray would prefer to 
substitute a reasonable wage for tipping. All her comments are, a3 
the title-page claims, “ we'l-balanced.” It is not surprising that one 
who kept her head so well among the rats and megalomaniacs should 
keep it also in depicting them. PHOEBE POOL. 


Ocean Power 


Ocean Power Wins. By Brian Tunstall. (Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 


THE author, in his preface, states the three objects of this book. 
“First it seeks to prove that Anglo-American ocean power is the 
dominating factor in the war against Germany and Japan considered 
as a whole, and that this power far exceeds anything dreamed of by 
Admiral Mahan.” Of course I do not know what the Admiral 
dreamed, but in his writings he displayed a far greater talent than 
Mr. Tunstall for drawing his facts into an argument. Here the 
facts are given in such a jumble that they do not lead clearly to any 
conclusion. Properly arrayed, they would present Allied Ocean 
Power as the very foundation of our ability to wage a war; and 
even piled together they make an impressive heap. Mr. Tunstall is 
insistent that this war has made Sea Power too pale a name, and he 
supplants it by Ocean Power. Certainly the continual exercise of 
our command at sea has brought all oceans and nearly every sea 
within its scope; certainly its stature dwarfs the undertakings of 
previous wars, and perhaps a change of name serves to keep this 
vastness properly in mind. A large tent will be called a marquee 
because the latter has a more impressive sound ; and if the Allied 
Nations can be sufficiently impressed by the influence in war of 
their power at sea, they will be more ready to retain that power 
as a means of keeping peace. It is an essential element of peace. 

The first section of the book ends with a chapter on the supply of 
war materials to Russia. It shows the influence of sea power on a 
land campaign between two great Continental neighbours, where 
such influence might be expected least. Yet there is reason, to 
believe that the campaign was caused by it, by Germany’s need of 
the oil and food denied to her by our blockade. Could there be a 
better example of the working of blockade than this? 

“ Second it attempts to indicate the reasons underlying the design 
of the various types of warships through which ocean power is 
exercised. Third it discusses certain special aspects of the present 
war at sea, such as the use of submarines and aircraft, and the 
creation of an entirely new branch of the British Navy, devoted to 
invasion purposes.” The remainder of the book, and fortunately 
the greater part, is concerned with these matters, and it is good. It 
is full of sound statements. It is up to date; and by being so, it 
shows how unchanging are the basic principles of naval warfare, 
and how changing the tactical use of the weapons employed. Here 
is understanding of the aeroplane when used at sea, understanding 
that it is a recent and very powerful addition to the weapons that 
can be employed, and influencing, therefore, the employment of older 
weapons. That is the position of the aeroplane ; it belongs to sea 
power as a weapon in the same way that a coastal battery does, 
or a lookout stationed on the shore. They are means to an end; 
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the end is the use of the sea, which is sea power, not air power or 
land power. 

This book will teach many people how “Ocean Power Wins” 
and, by doin so, will serve a great cause ; but there are better books, 
including Mr. Brodie’s A Layman’s Guide to Naval Sirategy, which 
the author quotes frequently, his own The World War at Sea, and, 
to anyone who can apply past lessons to the present, the works of 
Admiral Mahan. G. P. GRIGGs. 


Transat'antic Commentaries 


Years to Alamein. By Matthew Halton. Lindsay Drummond. 


12s. 6d. 
The Curtain Rises. By Quentin Reynoids. 
AT one time it was not uncommon for soldiers to write narratives of 
their campaigns and to apologise in their prefaces because their hands 
were more used to wielding the sword than the pen. It was on the 
whole a useful practice, for, although the soldier may see little of the 
battle, he does at least see that little with a peculiar intensity. In 
welcoming these two books by well-known correspondents and broad- 
casters, one a Canadian and the other an American, it is to be hoped 
that the flood of books by professional writers, good though they 
often are, will not prevent the amateurs from putting on paper the 
plain unvarnished accounts which we expect from them. 

Of these two books, Mr. Halton’s is written with the more 
obviously serious purpose. In many ways it conforms to the pattern 
of the “ Guilty Men” pamphlets, and has a good many of the faults 
of its genre. Mr. Halton makes no attempt to see things in the 
round ; he has chosen his line and he sticks to it. His book, therefore, 
will not be of very much value to the historian of the immediate pre- 
war period. Mr. Halton’s solution is too simple to be correct and 
it would be a useless waste of paper to argue with him. It seems 
rather strange, however, that a Canadian should have made no attempt 
to evaluate the bearing of Dominion opinion on British foreign 
policy. There are parts of the book which will drive people to 
applause or irritation, according to their own views, but there can only 
be admiration for his admirable pictures of warfare in the desert. 
Few better descriptions of desert battle have been written. I liked 
especially his account of a visit to Tobruk during the first siege and 
his chapter on the winter offensive of 1941 in Libya. Very occasion- 
ally he is not careful enough about distinguishing between hearsay 
report and what he actually witnessed ; for example, his description 
of the black June 13th, 1942, does not appear to be an independent 
narrative but merely a tepetition of the rumour current at the time. 
There is an incidental slip in his reference to Mr. Churchill as a 
Hussar at Omdurman. But much can be forgiven to a man who 
knows and appreciates his Kipligg as Mr. Halton does. 

Mr. Quentin Reynolds has none of Mr. Halton’s bitterness. There 
is nothing of the political pamphlet about his collection of vivid and 
sentimental pen-pictures written on his journey from Miami to New 
York by way of Teheran, Moscow, Cairo, Palermo and Salerno. He 
has a great capacity for admiration, and it is refreshing to find a 
journalist who can find much to praise in the fighting men of all 
the Allied nations. Certainly at this time no one will grudge Mr. 
Reynolds the joy he finds in the efficiency and fighting qualities of his 
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own compatriots. Nor would -I quarrel with his sentimentaity ; 
indeed, it might better be termed an absence of callousness, since it 
springs from a sincere belief in the value and sacredness of individual 
lives. Throughout, the book is written in Mr. Reynold’s characteristic 
style, the clear, sharp idiom of a humorous and competent American 
pressman. The least happy part of the book is his sketch of Soviet- 
Polish relations ; this should either have been made fuller or omitte 
altogether. S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 


Fiction 

Stephen Hero. By James Joyce. ‘Jonathan Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
ihe Musk-Ox and Other Tales. By N.S. Leskov. Translated from 
the Russian by R. Norman. (Routledge. 8s. 6d. 
lidus Achates. By George Baker. (Cresset Press. 


THE two hundred-odd pages of Stephen Hero, published now for 
the first time, are a fraction—about one-eighth, apparently—of the 
earliest draft of the novel afterwards to become famous and almost 
certainly immortal as A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
The legend about thent is that, after a twentieth publisher had 
refused the script, Jovce threw it into the fire, and that his wife 
managed to rescue these pages from the flames. This may be apocry- 
phal; but in any case the rest of the original manuscript does 
seem to have disappeared off the face of the earth, and these pages 
were sold to Harvard University in 1938 by Miss Sylvia Beach. 
Their publication now is a major occasion for Joyce dévotés, and 
must interest all students of the novel ; it parallels indeed for them 
with study of the first and last drafts of Flaubert’s L’Education 
Sentimentale. But some of us will also reflect as we read that 
whereas gallant wives, risking their hands in the fire for devotion’s 
sake, do well in so far as they provide pedants with something 
more to fuss about, yet the great artist, se'f-conscious, cunning and 
self-confident as was Joyce, knows what he is about when he 
dismisses, to the flames or to any other less dramatic oblivion, work 
which has cost him years and labours immeasurable to any save 
himself. And, speaking broadly, the chief merit of Stephen Hero— 
seeing that we know who wrote it and what it afterwards became— 
is that it sets us to re-reading of A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. 

Were it an anonymous discovery, the work of someone who had 
vanished leaving only that trace, it would be startling and tragic; 
but as it stands in relation to its author’s latest achievement, it is 
a grave admonition, for it exposes the road and the traps that lie 
between genius and its ultimate expression. And since this genius 
did express itself magnificently, we can rejoice, for once, in the 
risks, the arrogance and the priggishness ot an immensely gifted 
young man. For all were shown to be an essential part of the 
fabric of the two great works that rose from their first preposterous 
claims. ‘ the only arms I allow myself to use—silence, exile, 
and. cunning.’ How exactly the three words prophesy the laborious 
years to which Joyce was advancing, and how they suggest the 
quality of their fruit! He uses them in this origina! text, and 
again in the great book which was to rise from its discarding. And 
at the end of that he says, with what might seem to be the pre- 
posterous pompousness of a very young man: ‘I go... to forge in 
the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience of my race.’ I sur- 
mise that this sentence, more probably than any other that he wrote, 
turned Ireland in anger against him; but his was the conscience 
of the pure artist to which his Ireland, Catholic Ireland, has con- 
sistently and contemptuously denied place; yet, in ‘silence, exile 
and cunning’ he has, as he said he would, created that conscience. 
He is the first purely Irish writer of genius who has related Ireland 
to the world; innocent of the Anglo-Irish association and _ its 
dangerous modifications and nuances, he has leaped an enormous 
gap, and planted his country, and his town, not only in the very 
heart of European tradition but also, paradoxically enough, in the 
vanguard of that tradition’s twentieth century progression. Ireland 
does not acknowledge—God knows when she will acknowledge— 
what Joyce has done for her, or his magnificent, immortal importance. 
Yet he is—since the artists are the greatest among great men—the 
greatest of her purely native sons. And clearly, from adolescence, 
he knew, portentously, priggishly, even absurdly, his own importance. 
Had he died leaving only Stephen Hero behind him, I wonder how 
many would have guessed exactly at the world’s loss? For, read 
side by side with A Portrait of the Artist, it is crude and rough 
and arrogant and ugly. Yet it carries, as we can see who have the 
later text to light us, all that it claims ; unmodified, hard, immediate, 
it offers what was later to be most luminously resolved from re- 
portage into creation. And it states, emphatically and youthfully, 


7s. 6d. 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
wlution of this week's crosst vord to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
August 1$th Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below and none*can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 9. “And in green underwood and 
5 . cover ———— by ———— the spring 
1. Tortoiseshell for the speedy motorist. begins.” (Swinburne.)  (7.) 
(8.) 15. Toothsome perhaps, but it would 
5. They 6). be seen on land and require some tooth to bite them. 
s¢a. (6.) 
, : (4, 5.) 
10. “ Thee bright-haired ———— long of 17. Calm Serb. (Anag.) (8.) 
yore To solitary Saturn bore.’ 18. Incompletely leased. 7.) 


(Milton.) (5.) 20. Preparation for rail transport. (2, 5.) 
u1. These are not the chosen people. (9.) 232. The owner of this name should be 
12. Sweetmeats procured by squeezing a shipshape. (7.) 

lemon? (4, 5.) | 23. “ Learn this , draw thy 
13. A hundred exist in a hero. (5.) in right.” (Shakespeare.) (6.) 
14. Tennyson didn’t know what idle ones 34 A critical major. (6.) 

meant. (5.) 27. Wines for strength. (s.) 
16. Reproduce part of a ship on lease. F 3 — = 


(8.) ' y 
19. Little note, little talk. (8.) SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 280 


21. Nautical chastisement. (5.) 

25. Huxley made hay with it. (5.) 

26. He should take very good care. (9.) 

28. Turpin’s mare. (5, 4.) 

29. Requirements. (5.) 

30. Evidently an important 
character. (7.) 

31. Two of the pre-requisites for 
writing “ Kipps.” (8.) 


DOWN 


Beware at some place unnamed. (6.) 
Peter is concealed here. (8. 

Dial P to get this. (5.) 
Son of a taximan? (6.) 
. Deluge introduced by 

puss (9 

Incomplete 


sword 








dramatic 


errr: 


palindromic 
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provision for stipulation. 


7- 


. Helds up. (8.) 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST 


isth 
280 is Captain Ralph Robinson, M.C., 


The winner of Crossword No. 16, Bradmore 
Road, Oxford. 


—KLG— 


K.i.G. Sparking Plugs are bearing a 
responsibility on land, at sea, and in the air. 


heavy 


The concentrated energy of the whole organisation 
is now striving to serve the Services. 


Technical developments have been far reaching 
and will be made available to all users of petrol 
engines as -oon as the requirements of the Services 
have been met. 
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“When 
your 
tobacco : 


smokes hot — 


| witty Me | take my advice 
_and al it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


2 oz. for 5/- 
Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 100th YEAR 








Were THERES NEED — 





IN NORMANDY NOW— 


The Salvation Army Mobile Canteens are serving 
the Forces in France. More Canteens, Clubs and 
Hostels must be established as the men advance. 
There’s a 


big job to do! Please help us to do it. 


Send your gift TO-DAY to:— 
GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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the struggle which was never to be finally decided—with Aquinas. 
‘ Ad pulcritudinem requiruntur integritas, consonantia, claritas.’ The 
young Stephen Daedalus translates ‘ claritas’ as ‘radiance.’ Admit- 
ting this, the aesthetic definition takes the author of Ulysses at least 
to the end of Ulysses. But after that, what happens? And does 
*claritas’ mean more than clarity—which is a simpler and more 
classic idea than radiance? 

The nine short stories of Leskov—a Russian writer of the nine- 
teenth century—presented now in the English version of Mr. R. 
Norman, are pleasant, easy, humanitarian stuff, with an oddity of 
touch and a looseness of style which suggests fertility and power 
in the author, but which are difficult to estimate precisely because 
the translator’s manner is careless and non-literary. One gets the 
impression in Certain passages that Mr. Norman is sympathetic to 
the author he is working upon—in the story called The Stinger, 
which one felt to be the best of the collection, there seemed to be no 
awkwardness at all, and it read as if it were the original story— 
but the book as a whole is very unevenly done, and at the end 
one is left, as too often with translations of Russian writers, with 
judgement reserved. For it is impossible to deduce, from such untidy 
writing, whether in fact N, S. Leskov was the great writer, paral- 
lelled with Tolstoy, which his English publishers here claim him 
to have been. 

Fidus Achates is a pleasant reconstruction, in light, natural prose, 
of the story of Troy. The tale is told by the good soldier Achates, 
without affectation or offensive humour. Many readers will] find it an 
easy way of brushing up their Greek mythology. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Scottish Art and Letters: No. 1. 
(MacLellan. §s.) 

A HUNDRED years ago Scotland had Blackwood’s and The Edinburgh 
Review—periodicals published in Scotland, naturally interested (bu: 
never exclusively) in Scottish matters, yet read and respected far 
outside the country. Now for many years Scotland has had no 
comparable periodical ; the reasons for this are complex, but they 
certainly reflect little credit on the Scottish reading public. There 
have been several spirited attempts to start a new periodical—one 
of the most successful, The Modern Scot, came to an end about 
ten years ago. Now, bravely, comes Scottish Art and Letters: what 
are its prospects? There are some hopeful signs ; among them, the 
success in the last few years of the Saltaire Society, which by its 
meetings, exhibitions and iectures aims at forming a critical and 
informed public for the arts. Another is the fillip given to cultural 
activities in Scot!and generally, and Edinburgh in particular, by 
the presence of Poles, Czechs, French and other allies whose strong 
cultural traditions have stimulated the Scot’s interest in his own. 
Scottish Art and Letters makes a good beginning; it is certainly 
Scottish—see the poems of Garioch and MacGhilleathain and the 
reproductions of Robert Bain’s striking painting; it is also Euro- 
pean—see Robert Melville’s brilliant article on Chirico and Rous- 
seau. It keeps a firm grip on practicalities—see James Bridie on the 
chances of Scottish plays ; it is willing to experiment. 


RESURGAM™M BOOKS 


ONE RECENT EVENING 
Poems by ROBERT GREACEN. ........... 


NOSTRADAMUS 
A study of his life and work by H. I. WOOLF. . .. . 3/6 net 


INTO THAT DARKNESS 
Short stories from the Army by DENNIS WOODFORD. 3/6 net 


TO-DAY’S NEW POETS 





Edited by R. Crombie Saunders. 





2/- net 


An anthology of contemporary verse. . ...... 46 net 
POEMS BY BRIAN ALLWOOD 
This is No. 10 in the Younger Poets Series... 2... . . 1/- net 


THE LAND OF PRESTER JOHN 
A long poem by PETER BAKER [Second Impression) 2/- net 


RESURGAM™M BOOKS 


Canada House, Norfolk Street, Strand. W.C.2 
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Social Service in a General Hospital. 

(Baillitre, Tindall and Cox. 6s.) 
One of the most notable if not one of the most advertised advances 
of the last thirty years has been in the work of the almoners, now 
accepted as an integral part of the life of every large hospital. [ft 
is no longer now regarded as confined to mere finance, the discovery 
of how much, if anything, any particular patient is able to contribute 
to the cost of upkeep and treatment, or to what extent he is deserving 
of assistance from any fund at the hospital’s disposal. In the treat. 
ment of disease, in convalescence from illness or operation, the 
domestic and social background of the patient is an extremely 
important factor. This has always notably been realised by hospital 
physicians and surgeons, matrons and nurses. But it is only com. 
paratively recently that it has—as far as a hospital can—come to be 
regarded as a matter for routine inquiry and, if possible, action. And 
it is this gap between the ward or the out-patient department and 
the home that the almoner has very largely been called upon to 
deal. It is a post requiring very special qualities of sympathy, clear. 
headedness, tact and instructed humanitarianism, and it can be a 
post of entrancing interest. In this book, Miss Manchée gives an 
extremely helpful, sensible and often humorous account of an 
almoner’s day-to-day work ; and it can be recommended to all who 
are interested in hospital organisation or may be thinking of 
embracing the life of an almoner as a career. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ARGUMENTS about the prospect of long-term interest rates are always 
hedged around by qualifications. So much depends on the place 
‘given to cheap money in rival political programmes and so much on 
the compatibility of control of the capital market with reasonably 
free conditions for private business enterprise. There is also a 
connexion, as the White Paper on Employment Policy has recently 
reminded us, between checking an incipient boom and allowing 
interest rates to rise. Against this background it is a striking tribute 
to the importance attached to cheap money by Government and to 
the public’s confidence that the Treasury can implement its policy 
that gilt-edged stocks are a gently rising market. Buying of gilt- 
edged has, in fact, been a noteworthy feature this week in otherwise 
quiet markets in which enthusiasm for leading industrial ordinary 
shares, after the steady rise in recent months, has been lacking. 

In its latest decision concerning tap loans the Treasury underlines 
its determination to screw down interest rates. The current series 
of 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1960-70, is to be replaced by a new 
3 per cent. series on which the final redemption date is being 
pushed back as far as 1975. Once again the Government has 
changed the terms of borrowing in its own favour, this time by 
lengthening of the life of the 3 per cent. Bonds by five years. While 
it would be foolish to argue that the long-term interest rate is now 
down to practically 3 per cent., which is not yet the case, it is clear 
that interest rates are not rising. On a long view this should bea 
“buil point” for leading industrial ordinary shares. For the 
present, however, I doubt whether buyers will be attracted on a 
yie'd basis of 3 to 4 per cent. when returns can be obtained 
on a much ‘more generous scale on second-grade equities and 
even moderately well-covered preferences. Investors in search 
of capital appreciation at this late stage of the market recovery 
will have to go out into the by-ways to find shares with anything 
more than limited scope. 

ULTRAMAR OIL ISSUE 


It is a little breath-taking, in these days of curbed enterprise, to 
find the Ultramar Company, an oil undertaking which is still in the 
development stage, offering 163,158 new Ios. shares at a price 
of 62s. 6d. each. To pay a premium of 525 per cent. over par for a 
share which has not yet reached the dividend-paying stage is to 
offer a very considerable hostage to fortune, but if I held Ultramar 
shares I would take up the rights to subscribe. In doing so I 
should be in good company. Morgan, Grenfell are guaranteeing the 
issue for a commission of 1s. a share, and with them are ranged 
the Central Mining and Investment, New Consolidated Goldfields, 
and the Union Corporation. While it is possible that the Treasury, 
in its zeal for ensuring that investors do not get too good a bargain, 
has had some influence in fixing the issue price reasonably close to 
the existing market level of 73s., I still feel that as a lock-up 
speculation Ultramar will turn out well. The new shares are being 
offered to existing holders in the proportion of one new for every 
fifteen held. 


By Dorothy Manchée, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 





THE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on July 27th in London. 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from the chaimman’s statement: 

The profit and loss account <hows that the profit, after providing for 
taxation and for contingencies, amounts to £1,812,409, as compared with 
£1,748,917 last year, an increase of £63,492. We recommend a dividend 
of 10 per cent. per annum and a bonus of 7} per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, both less income-tax. Apart from our large carry-forward, our 
general reserve stands at £4,700,000. 

Last year I stated that all our energies and resources were concentrated 
on winning the war. This still holds good. I added that we were 
naturally trying to plan for the post-war period. This planning still 
has to take second place. If we devote thoughts or manpower too early 
to the latter task, we are bound to risk the lives of our fighting men. 
On no account can we err in this direction. 


NEED FOR LONG-TERM POLICY, 


I further stated that in order to enable industry and the country to 
plan, it was essential to have an agreed long-term policy as regards 
fundamentals, a policy which, as far as humanly possible, should not be 
governed by political slogans. Since for certain raw materials and food 
we are dependent on other countries, we are vitally interested on the 
one hand that where a lower standard of education and living exists it 
should approach more closely to our own, and thereby foster an expansion 
of world demand. On the other hand, it is vital for us by choosing the 
right kind of goods and producing them at the right price to increase 
our exports at least to such a figure that we are able to cbtain these 
necessities in return. 

No individual community, or State, without exhausting its capital, can 
gon living, much less advance its standard of living, unless they produce 
goods at a competitive value which others are willing to accept in 
exchange for their own. The co-operation of labour for this purpose is 
as essential as that of the management of industry. In the end the 
fulfilment of all the hopes we have for improvements depends upon our 
ability to create this expansion and to share in it to the greatest possible 
extent. This is true, whether the State or so-called private enterprise 
supplies capital and management. That a measure of State direction 
on policy at the highest level may for some time be necessary to safe- 
guard the community’s interests can hardly be denied. That the State 
should not be the operating mechanism of productive industry equally 
cannot be denied by anyone who has had any experience in the adminis- 
tration of large or small undertakings, or of Government enterprises. 

The post-war world will demand more than ever from industry, and 
especially from export industry, imagination, initiative, pioneer spirit, 
the courage to run risks and to make quick decisions, or, as the report 
of the Minister of Reconstruction puts it, “ resiliency and flexibility.” All 
these qualities are, according to the laws of nature, much more likely 
to be obtained from individuals, from specialists operating in industrial 
units of manageable size, than from the State. 

Our company for a great many years has carried out activities which 
are now being hailed in some quarters as new discoveries. Our research 
laboratories have celebrated their twenty-first birthday. Our pension 
scheme, open to staff and workpeople alike, has been in existence for 
twenty-four years, and has reached a figure of £3,150,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF 


Tue fifty-ninth annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, 
was held on July 27th at the Grand Central Hotel, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Mr. Charles J. G. Palmour (chairman of the company) presided. 

The secretary, Mr. A. T. Marshall, read the notice convening the 
meeting and report of the auditors. 

The chairman referred briefly to the large programme of work being 
carried out at the company’s various establishments, but said he was still 
unable under existing conditions to make any general review of the 
company’s activities. He therefore formally moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Sir Frederick Rebbeck seconded which 
unanimously. 

The chairman said that in view of statements which had appeared in 
the Press he thought it right he should inform members that suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the company’s capital have been submitted to 
the board by a majority of the present holders of “A” shares. 

The retiring directors, Mr. William Strachan, Jr., Mr. Atholl Blair 
and Mr. L. V. Dunlop, were re-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs. Price 
Waterhouse and Co., were reappointed. 








the resolution, was carried 
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COMPANY MEETING 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 


“AN EXCELLENT POST-WAR POSITION” 











LORD CAMROSE’S REVIEW 





THE seventtenth annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, 
Limited, was held on July 28th in London. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Camrose, the chairman, presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his address, said : — 


Profit for the year shows an increase of £30,989. Most of this is 
absorbed in an increased tax provision of £586,000, as against £562,000. 
We have decided to recommend, ‘as the report shows you, an extra I per 
cent. in the final dividend. If this is approved the dividend for the year 
will total 12 per cent., against 1m per cent. last year. ‘The increase is 
hot a large one, and only requires an extra £6,000 net. As I have just 
pointed out, the profits, after tax, are not materially increased, but we 
have every justification for believing that this very cautious increase in 
the dividend is one. which we can maintain without strain. 

As the directors’ report shows you, we have again placed £100,000 to 
the reserve account, making that account £1,650,000, and the carry- 
forward is increased by £4,403. There are in addition other considera- 
tions which we have taken into account, which should prove of great 
importance in future balance-sheets. 


These principally concern our subsidiary companies and other interests. 
Although the Imperial Paper Mills, for instance, is trading at a profit— 
nothing approaching its pre-war figure, of course, owing to a large portion 
of the mills having been blitzed—no dividend has been declared on the 
ordinary shares for a period of four years. We feel we have, in this 
direction, what I can call a large insurance for the future. 


KELLY’s DIRECTORIES 


A year before the war, as you will remember, we acquired a controlling 
interest in Kelly’s Directories, Limited. That company, with its sub- 
sidiaries, did very badly in the early war days. Now it has regained its 
strength and prosperity and in the balance sheet and report published a 
few days ago you will see that the directors recommend that the dividend 
for the year on the ordinary capital should be raised from 15 per cent. to 
20 per cent., while the reserve allocation in the parent company has been 
increased from £25,000 to £50,000. The post-war outlook for the group 
of publications and directories owned and controlled by the Kelly Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries would appear to be very satisfactory indeed. 

Other of our interests outside the main business of the Amalgamated 
Press itself are shaping well and justify us in a measure of optimism 
with regard to the results they are likely to yield when peace returns. 


EXCELLENT POSITION 


It is dangerous to make any prophecy today, but I think I can tell our 
22,000 shareholders that the parent business and its outside interests are 
in an excellent position to take all advantage of the opportunities which 
will offer themselves when the war has become a thing of the past. 

There are a number of changes in the balance-sheet, the net result 
being to show an improvement in our liquid position. During the year 
we have redeemed £47,835 of our two debenture stocks. Creditors, 
including provision for accrued charges, taxation, and contingencies, are 
up by £211,534 and amounts owing to subsidiary companies are increased 
by £105,367. On the other side there is a decrease of £255,526 in the 
amount owed by subsidiary companies. Trade debtors are up by £56.346. 
Cash is some £10,000 less, but investments, including our holding of tax 
reserve certificates, have increased from £589,760 to £1,217,828. 


VALUE OF PERIODICALS ? 


The year we are reviewing today has had no particular high lights in 
the publishing field, and a general survey of our periodicals would not 
therefore be of any interest. So long as the supply of newsprint is 
severely rationed and the starting of new publications is prohibited the 
enterprise of peace-days must remain non-existent. What we strive to do 
is to make as good a job of our periodicals as the circumstances of the 
day permit, and above all to second and support the national effort in 
every possible way. 

I drew your attention last year to the fact that publications such as 
ours devote a great deal of space to the printing of information and 
advice on matters directly connected with the war effort. They give 
vital information and advice on food, cooking, fuel, and other questions 
of consequence in the home life of our people. Right from the beginning 
of the present struggle our editors have maintained close and almost 
daily connexion with the Government Departments concerned and we 
have had many messages of appreciation of the way in which we assisted 
in the solution of different problems. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Large Department for Books on Politics 


“CREST HOTEL, RITISH banks & insurance com- F O yY L BK S 
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“ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Empire’s financial armament, they 
Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton are also an essential part of the New and os ee every sabe 
- - ee eae nol Sohne Cocktail fe Nin machinery of world reconstruction. 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, ®.C.2. 
ither tennis court Lift. The ‘‘BANK-INS URANCE did Open 9% a.m-—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Cerrard 5660 (16 lines) 





Group of Trusts provides a choice of 
freely marketable investments spread 
over the shares of selected British TH HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,), 








PERSONAL 





YURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 


> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939. 


\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes : , k i 4 Uni 
( t d ) O NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— E DANKS and insurance companies. = 2 
ALK e's Si soranc 4 URNING "AND att ORING Work : en eee oer a ° _ = First class London training leading to work of national 
I fone D "a4 46 Iltord Lan Ilford London = holders are free from personal liability = mportance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
7 ept . Ihtor une. Hfe ond = ? ial wae - : = country house in very safe area Prospectus from 
\! L WORKERS find sandwiches made with | = OM partly ‘paid shares. Trust funds = SECRETARY, Heath House Clunguaford. Craven Any 
d BERMALINE BREAD so much nicer end casiet to} = exceed £15 million. Managers: = Shropshire. : 
neat reates enerey, oves health. Ask BAKER, or = ‘ e ; — win 1 = . . - . , 
See BERMALING. Faisiey Strect, Glasgow, S.W.1 = Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd., = "THE, QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
’ F- 30 Cornhill. E.C.3. = the gap between school and call-up with an alw. ays 
° = useful training which is satisfying, inspiring, and thorough, 


or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 


call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE “ie 
Menvers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. Units may be bought and sold free Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 
*ANCER SUFFERER. 25344. Woman desperately F of Cemm. and Stamp through any : wees, _ 
( poor, needs nourishing foods. Jewellery gratefully 3 Stockbroker or Bank. Offered prices _ 
. He , J i S , FOR CANCER : Swarr rr ? . 
oces qd. ee once then ye . ' and approximate yields given below: | APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
YHASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season» Bank-Units _ ... 19/- 33 0 = -E WOMAN, 32, with baby girl 18 months, 
( last indefinitely. They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, .| (40 British Banks. Post-war recovery is J urgently requires rural home with congenial people 
double output, provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the emphasised by 44%, of the Trust fund being in- | where her services on land or in house will be welcomed 
33 The Grange, Chertsey vested in the shares of Dominion and Colonial | at whatever hours baby does not demand. Oxford distric 


year round.—CnaseE Lrtp., 
] OUBLE-SPEED WORDS for quick notes. Practical 
4 use from first hour’s study. One idea—one Speed- 
word for all languages. Test lesson 3d.—Duttons (S), 
92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


banks.) preterred, Write Box 152. 
Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. i 
7 0 /- y | 
Insurance-Units... 20 34% | - ORETTO SCHOOL 
(30 British Insurance Companies. A recognised 


APPLICATIONS for appointment as HEADMASTER 























|: YINANCE.—RecGionat Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, “hedee™’ against inflation: a general rise in : 
_ New Bond Street. London, W.1. Telephone prices means increased premium income.) : of LORETTO SCHOOL are invited by the Governors, 
REGent 5983. Trustees: Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd | and should be lodged with the Secretaries, MEssrs, ; 
ANDBAGS repaired by nandbag makers, Highes: ' ‘ wae ati 19/- 34°. Wurrtson & METHULN, C.A., 21, Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
| craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or cali REMAKE Bank Insurance Units... % son } not later than Ist November, 1944. This date has been 
HanpeaG Company 457. Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (. tem — & a. re Ss. Pa = tay fixed in the hope that it may thus be possible for men a 
- combines the qualities 0 te above two irusts. $ ; the Navy Army or Air Force to apy ly. § 
ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trt stee Co. Lid ce cores in wings M _ pty. 
] are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for ‘ Kare phe agar Page Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARIES. j 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare; please will you . ornhill Deferred Units 12/- 23% | 
send them to THE AppeAL SECRETARY. , Insurance, 8° Banks, 5°, Gov. stock. } — ' 4 
. ee . ant a - ° - only © soared” “ , I ADY interested in current affairs is wanted for 
] ELP urgently needed for on Danie inte, cnet © nh . is fae age aes A searching newspapers, writing precis, recording 
to enable her to remain in b -_ where & G - are about double those obtainable on a simple | cuttings, etc. Box 26, co MATHER & CROWTHER, Pie 
cared for. (Case 266). Appeal “ S.’ ISTRESSED GENTLE- svestesent in in » an * oagill Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 
FOLK’s Arp AssocIATION, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. - stme ¥ a f —"¢ Oo het | ' 
rustees idlane x d rustee Co. Lid, ~— 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 4 
3 D —Muiss N. McFArLANe (C.), SCTURES - ’ 
copy 3d. 1,000 words.—-Mis : TM LECTURES 


The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 





ee OF AMERICAN IN | 
4 WAR AND PEACE 















































’ redirected, 5s. p.a—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. AND P 

*TAMPS.—Lots ot 250 modern colonials and foreign THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Public Discussion Meetings and Films at the Royal 
\ sent on appro. at 1d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- : ti eihe Institute of British Architects, 66, Portland Place, London, 
combe Road, Watford. (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) WL. 

ade . : . : : Wednesday, 9th August, at 6 p.m.. 

‘YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and Head Office AMERICA PLANS’ FOR ITS COMMUNITY 
SS "Dramatic Agents. “43, St. Martin's Lane, W.C2.| 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, = | AMERICA PLANS FOR ITS COMMUNITY, || 
Q YB RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— LONDON, E.C.2. Speakers: (British) GORDON a F.R.LBA; 
+17, Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. . ; ie G. A. Jeciicog, F.R.1.B.A. American) Davip Cuss- 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, MAN COYLE Engineer. 
‘P.HE HIKING smoker rests alia. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve ‘ 
cae ~~ ’ ) - ) Wednesday, 16th August, at 6 p.m. 

And cultivates the TOM LONG Smile. Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. RE-HOUSING IN EUROPE. 
Sle FEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- Chairman: G. L. Peper, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 

vard. Write for patterns. —DENHOLM TWEEDS, out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic Speakers to include: ARTHUR LING, A.R.I.B.A,, Major 
Hawick, Scotland. Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular ener Carter anfi Mr. A. WYNANTS. 
“2g = — » ememe ai : Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits Films of American Housing are shown every Tuesday 

NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you “aheage cet gt ages re . oil 

| are familiar with the great works of English Litera- for fixed periods received. - = and Thursday evening at 6 p.m.—Admission Free. 
ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, Snes LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS. 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course ——_ 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading AUTUMN SCHOOL 
in > world. Free advice and book from: Prospectus H at University College, London, 
Department, LoNDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon goo Hy September 4th-15th. 

Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. ssssteesss “SOME MAIN PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 
stissssre= SETTLEMENT 
- = Fee: (2 weeks) £1; (1 week) 12/6. 




















W! ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send "Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
wr FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
° 


All applications to THE SECRETARY, at Barrows, Roydoa, 
near Ware, Herts. 


; dine | 











A Cribute of Remembrance to 
Beautify the Church 


For a Church Memoria! of perpetuit; 
one of the most appropriate ai 
expressive forms is a Stained Glass 
indow. 

This R.A.F. Window depicts S. Michael. 
Executed in rich jewel-like colours, it 
makes a very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed. Sketch 
design and estimate gladly supplied. 
Kindly state Subject desired and 
whether any Regimental Badges or 
Family Crests required. 

Send stamps for Illustrated Booklets: 





EDUCATIONAL 


1 OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Tey to Spec. Ent., B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D. and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus irom C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 








“NOTES ON INDIA” 


—Factual survey (56 pp.) of conditions in India 
and India’s relationship with Great Britain, 
specially prepared for members of the scholastic 
































profession who can obtain copies free of charge inclading 3° “Stained Glass Windows.” 6d. 
ou application to the Purchase Tax each } yy Tablets.” 6d. 
Secretary, THE INDIA-BURMA ASSOCIATION, : 1 “ Book of Inscriptions.” 36pp. 8d. 
Outer Temple, 222, Strand, London, W.C.2 Obsainable only from Resi ‘ ° 367 EUSTON RD. 
(CENtral 1633). JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield LTD. G. Maile & Son Ltd. LONDON, N.W.1. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srecraroe, Lro., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, August 4, 1944. 





